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THE ETHICS OF BOLSHEVISM 


HE purpose of this paper is to offer a case study of the 
readaptation of moral ideas as they pass from one social 
environment to another. Otherwise stated, it is a study of the 
formation of what is sometimes called an “‘operational code” by 
the rejection, modification, or semiconscious retention of current 
moral ideas for use in a situation very different from that in 
which the ideas originated. Specifically the purpose is to take 
some moral ideas as they appear in a few great Russian novels 
and plays—literary works that everyone reads—and to note how 
these, or their opponent counterparts, appear when they are 
restated by Lenin.! For Lenin created the code of the Russian 
revolutionist, and he used moral ideas current in Russian 
literature, though his purpose was to remake the society in which 
that literature was produced. The terms used in the title were 
purposely chosen: “‘ethics”’ to refer to maxims or rules or concepts 
of behavior as it should be; “‘Bolshevism” (a term now officially 
obsolete) to refer to a generation now extinct or well on the road 
to extinction. The study is intended to have philosophical rather 
than literary significance, for it is meant to illustrate characteristics 
of ethical language. Characters or situations represented in 
literature often are in effect moral criticism; they express moral 
judgments or generalizations about moral problems as truly as 
if they did so overtly. And such representations may leave their 
traces in moral language. They may be more effective than 
direct moral exhortation or argument, for they have something 
of the concreteness of real people and also perhaps the humor 
or pathos of literature. For an English reader Micawber, and for 
a Russian reader Oblomov, are types that combine the vividness 
of a personality with the generality of a proverb. The expressive- 


1 The paper makes no claim to be literary criticism, since it depends 
wholly on translations and on a few familiar novels and plays. Also it is not 
meant to settle whether Lenin’s philosophy was more affected by Russian 
influences than by Marx. I wish to express my obligation to the more thorough, 
first-hand study of the subject by Nathan Leites, A Study of Bolshevism (Glencoe, 
Ill., 1953). 
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ness of moral language thus becomes incredibly complex; the 
possible connotations of its terms can never be controlled as 
scientific language is controlled by a standard terminology or a 
precise taxonomy. The metaphor that describes Moscow as the 
“Third Rome” can make the word a symbol for a happy future, 
as it is in Chekhov’s Three Sisters, even though what a happy 
future is thought to be may change utterly. The attitudes to 
which moral language refers may combine the residues of 
traditions of which one is only dimly aware or not aware 
at all, and they are capable of adopting implications which again 
are only dimly foreseen or not foreseen at all. And moral terms 
can change their connotations in response to collective “in- 
fluences’’ too pervasive to be identified as direct borrowing from 
one person to another. This study is intended to illustrate the 
way in which one important “operational code”’ retained moral 
ideas and yet transformed them out of all semblance to their 
original meaning. 

A “moral idea” as the expression is here used means an ideal 
type or stereotype, a rationalized picture of the kind of person 
one wants to be, or wishes to think that one is, or fears that one 
is not; or a model of the manner in which one is to meet crises 
or bear adversity, or of the weaknesses to which one feels prone. 
Every culture possesses innumerable such stereotypes representing 
what is to be admired or avoided, varying in importance from 
models of heroism or villainy at one end of the scale to models 
merely of good form or propriety at the other. Such types may be 
attributed to a whole nation—like the impassive Englishman 
given to understatement or the mercurial Frenchman—or they 
may be attributed to a profession or a calling—like the manner 
suitable to a teacher or a physician, or indeed to any of the 
numberless roles that men play or the relationships in which they 
stand—like the stern parent or the indulgent mother. To some 
degree they are self-authenticating; an Englishman really does 
understate, once he has learned that this is good form. But 
neither actually nor in use are moral stereotypes mainly represen- 
tational or descriptive; they are guides to conduct, indexes of 
good breeding, indicators of the right attitudes, or sign-posts to 
warn one off the road one is inclined spontaneously to travel. In 
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an indirect sense they are quite realistic; they relate to difficulties 
that people actually meet and need to surmount. No law forbids 
conduct that does not sometimes occur, and a Christian would 
not tell himself to be meek if his natural inclination were not to 
be proud. But this sort of realism is not factual. There is no 
knowing, and it is idle to discuss, whether a national stereotype 
literally describes any large fraction of a national population. 
Who knows, for example, whether most Americans really are 
practical, or materialistic, or democratic? But undoubtedly 
Americans think of themselves in these terms; they accept or 
reject the label when other people pin it on them, and on occasion 
they pin it on themselves, with pride or shame as the case may 
be. Similarly, there is no knowing how often Russians were really 
like the picture they drew of themselves. But for a century before 
there were any Bolsheviks they had been telling themselves and 
the world that they were like this, that, or the other, and it was 
from this rich heritage of moral stereotypes that Lenin framed his 
own stereotype. 

The ethics of Bolshevism, then, was a new stereotype made by 
revising an old one. It was made partly by the conscious rejection 
of traits that the Bolshevik especially disliked or feared, in himself 
or in his countrymen; partly and more interestingly it was made 
by the unconscious retention of traits that just seemed to be 
natural or morally self-evident. In the main it was a national 
stereotype which they wished to avoid, but more particularly it 
was the stereotype of a new kind of Russian intellectual that they 
meant to create. For the national stereotype prevalent in Russian 
literature had been largely that of the intellectual, as was natural 
in a country where the intellectual had long suffered from the 
painful self-consciousness bred of frustration. The Bolsheviks of 
the first generation were in truth mainly intellectuals, and they 
were at once intensely disturbed by that fact and intensely proud 
of it. Except for Plato there have been few political philosophies 
that gave the intellectual a role so lofty as that which Lenin 
sketched into his plan for remaking the Russian socialist party.” 
But the Russian intellectual had long had a bad name, and the 


2 In his pamphlet, What Is to Be Done, written in 1902. 
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Bolshevik did not readily put himself in such company. In 1908 
Lenin expressed his opinion of the Russian intellectual in an 
article which he published on the occasion of Tolstoy’s eightieth 
birthday and which he entitled significantly “Leo Tolstoy as a 
Mirror of the Russian Revolution.” 


On the one hand an artist of genius, contributing not only incompar- 
able pictures of Russian life but literary productions of the first rank 
that belong to world literature. On the other hand, a landowner 
wearing the martyr’s crown in the name of Christ. On the one hand, 
an extraordinarily powerful, direct, and sincere protest against social 
lies and hypocrisy; on the other, a Tolstoyan, that is, a worn-out 
historical sniveler called the Russian intellectual, who, publicly beating 
his breast, cries: ‘‘I am bad, I am vile, but I am striving after moral 
self-perfection; I no longer eat meat and now live on rice cutlets.” 
On the one hand, relentless criticism of capitalist exploitation, the 
exposure of governmental violence and of the comedy of justice and 
governmental administration, revelations of all the depths of contra- 
dictions between the growth of wealth and achievements of civilization 
and the growth of poverty, the brutalization and suffering of the 
working masses. On the other hand, weak-minded preaching of non- 
resistance to evil by force. On the one hand, the soberest realism, 
the tearing away of all masks of whatever kind. On the other hand, 
advocacy of one of the most corrupt things existing in the world, that 
is, religion—an attempt to replace the official state clergy with priests 
by moral conviction, that is, cultivating a clericalism of the most 
refined and hence most loathsome kind.* 


There had been a tradition about a weakness typical of Russian 
national character, and specifically of the Russian intellectual, 
for two or three generations before Lenin applied the latter term 
thus opprobriously to Tolstoy. Gogol in Dead Souls (1842) had 
satirized a national incapacity for the orderly transaction of 
public business. 


In general we Russians haven’t, somehow, been created for representa- 
tive bodies. In all our assemblies, beginning with the village meeting 
of the peasants and going all the way up to all possible sorts of learned 


2 The translation is that given in E. J. Simmons, Leo Tolstoy (Boston, 1946), 
pp. 650 f. The passage in a slightly different translation is contained in Lenin’s 
Selected Works, XI, 682. 
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committees and the like, a most impressive confusion will prevail if 
they lack a single leader who directs everything. It’s difficult to say 
why this is so; evidently it must be so because we’re that sort of 
folk. ... As for willingness, it’s on tap at a moment’s notice and for 
any purpose you will, We will, at the drop of a hat and with all the 
consistency of a weather-vane, launch societies for philanthropic 
purposes, for the encouragement of this and that, and for Heaven 
alone knows what else. The purpose will, every time, be splendid and 
beautiful, but with all that nothing will come of it... . For instance, 
having got up some society for the benefit of the poor and duly 
contributed considerable sums, we will immediately, to mark the 
occasion of so praiseworthy a deed, launch a banquet for all the 
leading dignitaries of the town, which banquet, in the nature of 
things, will eat up half the sums received; with the remaining funds 
magnificent quarters will be promptly rented for the committee... . 
And, in the upshot, there remains for the poor all of five rubles and 
a half, but even then the members of the committee aren’t in accord 
as to the disposition of this sum, and each one proposes as the recipient 
some worthy person who had been godmother to his child.4 


The national inability to make a plan and carry it through 


was fixed more specifically on the intellectual by the character of 
Oblomov in Goncharov’s novel with that name (1857). Oblomov 
was the good-hearted and well-meaning dreamer, the maker of 
grandiose plans that never came to anything, who sinks deeper 
and deeper into the slough of his own apathy and indolence, 
until he runs down, “‘like a clock that has stopped because it has 
not been wound up”; he can hardly be said to have. initiative 
enough to die. He is slovenly in person and in business, un- 
dependable in every relation, vacillating in purpose, a sentimen- 
talist or a doctrinaire, wasting himself “‘in impossible dreams and 
visions” and “crippled by theories,” as Dostoevski says that 
Russian young people generally are, and endlessly “philosophiz- 
ing,” like the characters that Chekhov later put into his plays. 
The Russian intellectual is a hopeless individualist, in the sense 
that he is incapable of co-operating effectively with anyone, but 
he has no individuality, in the sense of a purpose or a conviction 
that might enable him to act by himself. He is interested in 


‘ Translation by Bernard Guilbert Guerney (New York, 1948), pp. 239 ff. 
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everything, but he is also painfully bored because he is not 
effectively interested in anything. He swings between moods of 
elation and depression, of hostility and spineless yielding, of 
enthusiasm and passivity, and is equally futile in all. Oblomov 
was so frightened of living that he could not bring himself to 
marry the girl he loves, and who loves him, because he can never 
summon up the resolution to take any irrevocable step. 

Oblomov, and also his many successors in the tradition, came 
to figure as a national type and “Oblomovism” became both a 
description and a reproach; at the end of his life, when Lenin 
castigated the incompetence of Bolshevik administration, he 
called it Oblomovism. Goncharov included in his novel a picture 
of Russian provincial society which, as he supposed, was 
responsible for making that kind of man. Characteristically the 
counter-type, the friend who tried to save Oblomov, was a 
German, and Turgenev, in On the Eve (1859), made his hero, 
the vigorous reformer and rebel Insarov, a Bulgarian. The 
Russian intellectual Shubin can only lament: 


We haven’t got anyone among us, no real people, wherever you look. 
It’s all either minnows and mice and little hamlets feeding on them- 
selves in ignorance and dark obscurity, or braggarts throwing their 
weight about, wasting time and breath blowing their own trumpets. 
Or else there’s the other kind, always studying themselves in disgusting 
detail, feeling their pulses with every sensation that they experience 
and reporting to themselves: ‘“‘That’s how I feel and that’s what I 
think.” What a useful, sensible sort of occupation! ... When are we 
going to produce some real people? 


But despair is balanced with hope. The earthy Russian character 
(no intellectual) replies, ““Wait a bit; they’ll come.’ And the 
intellectual says, half in irony but half in earnest, 


They'll come? The good earth speaks; the spirit of the black soil 
says, ‘‘They’ll come.’’> 


Thus in the conventional stereotype the futile intellectual consoles 
himself with the symbol of the “‘black soil,” which is dormant but 
has endless and world-shaking potentialities. 


ad Translation by Gilbert Gardiner (Penguin Books, 1950), pp. 197 f. 
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The Russian intellectual’s picture of himself, then, was ambiv- 
alent: it was divided between the hopelessness of the present, 
with the backwardness of Russia as she is, and the brightness of 
the future, with the fantasy of Russia’s infinite capability and her 
mission in the world. The futility of the Russian intellectual was 
frustration between the magnitude of his obligation and the 
impossibility of his task. He was at once endlessly responsible but 
incapable of effective action. His situation offered innumerable 
openings but all, when explored, turned out to be blind alleys, 
because any possible achievement was incommensurate with the 
size of the work and the ideal that prompted it. Thus the ideal 
could easily be transmuted into a vision, a dream of some ineffable 
transformation that at a blow would change the heart of man and 
create a heaven on earth, or it remained a hope which, being 
endlessly deferred, made the heart sick. 

The Russian intellectual was represented as oppressed at once 
by his isolation—by his sense of being immersed in a sea of 
ignorance, apathy, and degradation which he could neither 
improve nor neglect—and no less by his sense of guilt, partly by 
reason of his own relatively favored position in a society where 
only a negligible minority had even a decent physical life, partly 
because he took on himself all the sins of Russia. Chekhov’s plays 
harp on these themes, the more significantly because Chekhov, 
though he hated equally the aristocrat and the capitalist nouveau 
riche, never until the last year of his life expected any sort of 
political liberation. 

In Uncle Vanya, for example, the physician and friend of Uncle 
Vanya says: 

In the whole of t&is province there have only been two decent cul- 
tured people—you and I. But ten years of this contemptible routine, 
this trivial provincial life, has swallowed us up, poisoned our blood 


with its putrid vapors, until now we’ve become just as petty as all 
the rest [Act IV]. 


And Ivanov in the play with that name: 


I used to be young, eager, sincere, and intelligent. ... I used to work 
like ten men, and hope like ten men, too. ... I worked madly, I did 
everything without moderation. Well, what else could I do? There 
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are so few of us, there’s so much work to be done, so much! God, how 
much! And now how cruelly life, the life which I fought against, is 
avenging itself on me. I’ve worn myself out. At thirty-five... I’m 
old already [Act IV]. 


And the student Trofimov in The Cherry Orchard: 


Don’t you see human beings gazing at you from every cherry tree in 
your orchard; from every leaf and every tree-trunk, don’t you hear 
voices... . They owned living souls—and it has perverted you all, those 
who came before you and who you are living now.... We are at 
least two hundred years behind the times; we still have no real back- 
ground, no clear attitude to our past; we just philosophize and 
complain of depression, or drink vodka. Yet it’s perfectly clear that to 
begin to live in the present, we must first atone for our past and be 
finished with it, and we can only atone for it by suffering, by extra- 
ordinary, unceasing exertion [Act IT].® 


But indeed the theme was already a generation old: Tolstoy in 
Anna Karenina (1878) had described the anxiety that tormented 
his autobiographical character Levin as follows: 


He considered a revolution in economic conditions nonsense. But he 
always felt the injustice of his own abundance in comparison with the 
poverty of the peasants, and now he determined that so as to feel 
quite in the right, though he had worked hard and lived by no means 
luxuriously before, he would work still harder and would allow himself 
even less luxury [Ch. xxvi].’ 


It was inherent in the plot of the novel, however, as it was in 
Tolstoy’s own later history, that Levin was not to solve his moral 
difficulty so easily. His resolution to “‘work’”’ was rootless, both in 
his own personality and in his situation. Levin, like Tolstoy him- 
self, was a man with every external advantage who yet lived on 
the verge of suicide because his life had no “meaning.” In 

_Chekhov’s plays the pistol shot off stage became a dramatic 
convention. His characters conformed repetitiously to easily 
recognized types of personality. His satisfied characters are fools 


© Translations by Elisaveta Fen (Penguin Books, 1951, 1954), respectively, 
PP. 143; 252 f.; 60. 
? Translation by Constance Garnett (New York, 1950), p. 110. 
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or knaves; his successful characters are self-made boors; his 
youthful characters are obviously doomed to disillusionment; his 
adult characters are futile failures or frivolities; and his serious 
characters are torn between an intense conviction that they must 
work (though they have no conception of any effective way to 
work) and a sense of the triviality of any work they can actually 
do. Hence for the most part they only talk about it; they 
“‘philosophize” about the bright future in which progress shall 
have set all this right. But progress is imagined as a transcendent 
change, a catastrophic reshuffling of the social and human cards. 
One of the characters in Three Sisters says: 


There’s a terrific thunder-cloud advancing upon us; a mighty storm 
is coming to freshen us up! Yes, it’s coming all right; it’s quite near 
already, and it’s going to blow away all this idleness and indifference 
and prejudice against work, this rot of boredom that our society is 
suffering from [Act I].° 


The themes of frustration and impotent idealism were used, 
with vastly more power of psychological analysis, also by 
Dostoevski. Here they are quite frankly studies of the schizophrenic 
personality, of the criminal, as in Crime and Punishment (1866), or 
of the feebly vicious character, whose autobiography Dostoevski 
sketched, with frightening realism, in Notes from the Underground 
(1864). The “underground” in this title means what later psychol- 
ogy called the subconscious. The pathology of Dostoevski’s 
“underground man” consists precisely in his “over-acute con- 
sciousness,” and this, in turn, is a symptom of his inability to act. 
The normal man is, indeed, stupid. He “dashes straight for his 
object like an infuriated bull.” An obstacle is “something 
tranquillizing, morally soothing’? because he works off his resent- 
ment and rationalizes it as “‘justice,” and this enables him to 
think no more about it. But modern man, though typical, for 
“we are all cripples,” is not normal. Being at once overacutely 
conscious and unable to believe in the justice of his revenge, he is 
characterless, unable to create for himself even the personality of 
a sluggard, for being a sluggard, if only one could act the part, 


~ © Translation by Elisaveta Fen (Penguin Books, 1951), p. 97. 
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would be a “career.”” And being characterless he becomes a 
romantic, especially a Russian romantic, who unites enthusiasm 
for the “‘good and beautiful” with the most loathsome vice, for 
in this twisted psychology idealism and vice are two sides of the 
same thing. 


The characteristics of our romantic are to understand everything, to 
see everything and to see it incomparably more clearly than our most 
realistic minds see it; to refuse to accept anyone or anything, but at 
the same time not to despise anything; to give way, to yield, from 
policy; never to lose sight of a useful practical object (such as rent-free 
quarters at the government’s expense, pensions, decorations), to keep 
an eye on that object through all the enthusiasms and volumes of 
lyrical poems, and at the same time to preserve the good and the 
beautiful inviolable within them to the hour of their death, and to 
preserve themselves also, incidentally, like some precious jewel wrapped 
in cotton-wool, if only for the benefit of the good and beautiful. Our 
romantic is a man of great breadth and the greatest of all rogues... . 
That is why there are so many broad natures among us who never 
lose their ideal even in the depths of degradation; and though they 
never stir a finger for their ideal, though they are arrant thieves and 
knaves, yet they tearfully cherish their first ideal and are extra- 
ordinarily honest at heart. Yes, it is only among us that the most 
incorrigible rogues can be absolutely and loftily honest at heart 
without in the least ceasing to be a rogue.® 


I had a means of escape [from debauchery] that reconciled everything 
—that was to find refuge in the good and the beautiful—in dreams, of 
course. ... I suddenly became a hero. ... I had faith, hope, love. ... 
I believed blindly at such times that by some miracle ... all this 
would suddenly open out, expand; that suddenly a vista of suitable 
activity—beneficent, good, and above all ready-made— ... would 
rise up before me.!° 


Either to be a hero or to grovel in the mud—there was nothing 
between. ... For an ordinary man it was shameful to defile himself, 
but a hero was too lofty to be utterly defiled, and so he might defile 


® Translation by Constance Garnett revised by Bernard Guilbert Guerney 
in A Treasury of Russian Literature (New York, 1943), pp. 474 f. 
10 Jbid., p. 481. 
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himself. ... These attacks of the good and the beautiful ... came in 
separate spurts.... [They] did not banish the dissipation.... On 
the contrary they seemed to add zest to it. 


It is clear enough that Dostoevski’s Russian romantic, who 
expresses his schizophrenic personality in vice or crime but always 
with idealism, is a related version of the frustrated Russian 
intellectual in Chekhov. But Dostoevski, and after him Tolstoy, 
could not believe that these psychological tangles could be loosed 
by anything so simple as the resolution to “work.” He had to 
hope for a total reformation of character through sin and suffering, 
the theme of The Brothers Karamazov (1880), or a transfiguration 
of human relations by religion. This hope, like the futile idealism 
of the underground man, still depended on a “miracle’”—the 
renunciation of power for the sake of brotherhood and the 
triumph of love over self-interest. Dostoevski did not really hope 
to see the two halves of the schizophrenic personality reunited; 
rather he escaped into the fantasy of a final victory of the half 
which he identified with good over the half which he identified 
with evil. Some such fancied solution accounted for the juxta- 
position, in The Brothers Karamazov, of Ivan’s famous extravaganza 
of the Grand Inquisitor and the less convincing but no less 
extravagant characterization of the Russian Monk as the savior 
of Russia and of the world. 

It often happens, however, that those who seek the kingdom 
of God have all things added unto them. Dostoevski believed that 
Roman Catholicism had seduced Western Europe into following 
a false Roman god, the hope that human relations could be 
humanized by law. Thus Catholicism became the fruitful mother 
of rationalism and materialism and latterly of socialism. Only 
Holy Mother Russia has continued to “‘sit at the feet of Jesus”; 
the Russians are the only “God bearing people’; and from the 
mystical soul of the Russian people will come the redemption of 
Europe and of the world. 


If a great people does not believe that truth resides in it alone ... if 
it does not believe that it alone is able and has been chosen to raise 


“M1 Jbid., p. 483. 
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up and save everyone by its own truth, it is at once transformed into 
ethnographical material and not into a great people. ... But there is 
only one truth, and therefore there is only one nation among all the 
nations that can have the true God.!” 


This sort of thing can serve equally as religious camouflage for 
pan-Slavism, Russian nationalism, or a world communism that 
has its homeland in Russia, but anyone who has learned his 
psychology from Dostoevski will hardly doubt that it is another 
form of the Russian intellectual’s overcompensation for his own 
impotence. 

Perhaps the most poignant example of the Russian intellectuals’ 
spiritual dilemmas is to be found in the life of Russia’s greatest 
novelist—not in his fiction, for Tolstoy was too great an artist to 
put stereotypes into his books. In one form or another, the sense 
of insoluble contradictions, which Lenin expressed after his own 
fashion in the paragraph already quoted, was the reaction of 
nearly everyone to Tolstoy, except the true believer who became 
a disciple. Except in his periods of actual creation, he could never 
convince himself that art itself is worthwhile, and in the end he 
concluded that most art, including his own, is bad. Neither could 
he convince himself that any concrete effort, in education or 
politics or social and economic improvement, is worthwhile, 
though he honestly tried them all. For the most impressive 
quality of his character was a kind of massive honesty that made 
him despise palliatives in a society that he thought fundamentally 
wrong. He earned the lasting enmity of Turgenev by describing 
the latter’s plan for educating his daughter as “an insincere 
theatrical farce’’ (the plan was in fact trivial). But in the end 
every plan for limited improvement in Russia—the emancipation 
of the serfs, political liberalism, the modernizing of government 
or the economy—turned out to be for Tolstoy not indeed a farce 
but a palliative, not worth doing because it left so much still to 
be done. At the end of his life, when there seemed to be a real 
chance to get a measure of representative government, he could 
only say that true social amelioration “‘can be attained only by 


19 The Devils (The Possessed), translation by David Magarshack (Penguin 
Books, 1953), p. 258. 
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the religious and moral perfection of all individuals,’ which is a 
tautology masquerading as a profound moral truth. 

Tolstoy’s biography displayed in action the traits that Russians 
had put into the stereotype of their own national character: an 
agonized conscience, a fanatical indifference to consequences, an 
inability to take part in any organization, and the substitution of 
a grandiose moral gesture for a substantial achievement. In 
writings that could not possibly be published in Russia he went 
farther than any other Russian dared to go in condemning the 
barbarism of the tsarist autocracy. On occasion he could quite 
lay aside the crankiness of his own pacificism and anarchism, 
could urge liberal reforms in government, and could tell the 
Tsar flatly that “‘autocracy is an outmoded form of government 
which may suit the demands of a people somewhere in Central 
Africa,’ but that in Russia the choice was between reform and 
revolution."* But he could also seriously believe that the Tsar 
might put all Russian, and indeed all European, politics on a 
new moral footing by the simple act of pardoning the murderers 
of Alexander II. And when it came to an out-and-out issue 
between constitutional and authoritarian government he could 
only say: ‘““To ask me what I think about parliamentary govern- 
ment is just like asking—I will not say the Pope—but some monk 
his opinion as to how prostitution ought to be regulated.” 
Possessed by a very devil of perversity, he could say that decent 
men in Russia might be “free,” because they could dissociate 
themselves from despotism, while men in England, America, or 
France were “in the most hopeless condition of slavery—the 
slavery of slaves who do not realize that they are slaves, and they 
are proud to be slaves.” Russian fiction never created an equal 
example of the philosophy of all-or-nothing-—the idealism of the 
magnificent gesture, which is the idealism of impotence. 


The stereotype of the Russian intellectual provides by implica- 
tion for much of what needs to be said about the ethics of 
Bolshevism. For Lenin’s stereotype of the dedicated revolutionist 


18 E. J. Simmons, op. cit., pp. 613 f. 
14 Jbid., pp. 647 f. 
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corresponded point for point with the traditional stereotype of 
the intellectual; the revolutionist is an intellectual who has 
transcended his impotence. On its face, and perhaps most 
superficially, the new stereotype was merely an exposition of 
opposites: the revolutionist was to be all that the Russian 
intellectual is not. The clue to his character is action, because 
traditionally Russians are lazy, bored, prone to introspection 
and speculation and talk, have procrastinated and drifted, have 
waited for something to turn up, have been thin-skinned and 
sensitive, have relied on luck, have yearned for the good instead 
of going out to get it. All these things the Bolshevik must not be. 
He must never “philosophize” or talk about “the eternal 
questions” but must concentrate on the “next step’; he must 
never relax; he must never allow enthusiasm, even for 
communism, to cloud his judgment; he must never put good 
intentions in place of success. He must be “hard,” must “keep 
a stone in his sling,” must learn that a “foolish trustfulness’’ is 
simple-minded, worthy only of peasants; that moralizing is 
futile, for in the end only power counts. He must never com- 
promise, except from motives of policy, because compromise is 
“opportunism,” like the broad-mindedness of Dostoevski’s 
romantic. He must learn that in politics the only question is 
“who uses whom?” He must never despair, because despair is 
“ridiculous or dishonorable.” Because Russians are inveterate 
gamblers, the Bolshevik must never be led into ‘“‘adventures”’; 
“our motto must be caution, caution, caution.’ Because the 
Russian intellectual has been hamstrung by a sense of guilt, the 
Bolshevik must not be “‘afraid to dirty his hands”; he must learn 
that an appeal to principle is “like a chicken that can’t cross a 
chalk line”; scruples are ‘“‘petty bourgeois prejudices’; that a 
man “not inclined to crawl in the mud on his belly”’ is no true 
revolutionist. Because Russians are hopeless individualists unable 
to organize, are “‘lackadaisical, careless, slovenly, untidy,” the 
Bolshevik must submit to the iron discipline of the Party, for 
“that with us Russians is a weak point,” and must sink his 
personal interests and affections in its rigid organization. Because 
Russians live in a society of favoritism, the Bolshevik must learn 
that personal ties are to be ruthlessly sacrificed to the ends of 
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the party and the system. Because the Russian has dreamed of 
democracy, the revolutionist must learn that, until the revolution 
is accomplished, democracy is a “harmful toy.” 

These transpositions of meaning were summed up in Lenin’s 
invariable contrast of “spontaneity” with “‘consciousness.” The 
spontaneous is always dangerous or bad; the conscious or the 
calculated is reliable and good. Hence the keynote of Bolshevik 
character must be “‘consciousness.”” Nothing must ever be done 
impulsively, or without weighing the remotest foreseeable con- 
sequences, or without long-range ulterior motives. This glorifica- 
tion of consciousness—queer doctrine for a materialist—was the 
root not only of what Lenin thought and did, but also of what 
in the end he accomplished. At the beginning of his career as a 
politician, it was responsible for the theory of his party that he 
wrote into his pamphlet What Is to Be Done (1902). The party is 
to be a tightly organized body of dedicated, professional 
revolutionists, indoctrinated in the principles of Marxism, and 
though themselves middle-class intellectuals, capable of becoming 
the leaders of the proletariat. For spontaneously, he argued, 
workingmen never advance beyond the mentality of trade un- 
ionism; true “‘socialist consciousness” must be brought to them 
“from without.’ The pamphlet was violently rejected by German 
Marxists and by Russian Marxists outside Lenin’s faction, for it 
made “consciousness” the monopoly of an intellectual élite and 
left the “spontaneity” of the proletariat only an undirected 
striving which conceivably might even be captured by its enemies. 
By implication, therefore, it took socialism out of the hands of 
the workers. The “emancipation of the working class,’ which 
Marx had declared to be “the work of the working class,” 
became the work of the party. Yet beyond doubt Lenin spoke 
the authentic language of the Russian intellectual, immersed in 
an ocean of illiterate peasants and primitively educated industrial 
workers. By implication also the concentration of socialist con- 
sciousness in the party transformed socialism from a goal to be 
reached through the evolution of an industrialized and capitalist 
society into a plan to be imposed on a society without either 
industry or capitalism by the dictatorship of a tiny fraction of its 
people. This has indeed been the achievement of Lenin’s type of 
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Marxism, for it has never been an important working-class 
movement in a society with a developed industrial working class, 
but it has been a model for societies less industrialized even than 
Russia—China, for example. The result has been to strip Marxism, 
as Lenin understood it, of all the relationships with political 
democracy that it had for party socialism in Western Europe.?® 

More directly relevant to the present subject is the peculiar 
form of intellectualism imposed on Bolshevik ethics by Lenin’s 
giving to the party a monopoly of consciousness. Ends are never 
in question and need never be made a subject of consideration, 
for the end of the party is by definition to make the revolution 
or realize communism, and since this can be done only by the 
party, the end becomes identical with furthering the party’s 
power. That the party’s power is always to be maximalized 
becomes the single imperative of Bolshevik ethics. Everything 
else is instrumental, a move to be calculated in terms of its 
contribution to that end and to be evaluated according to its 
success. Scruples are prejudices that impede an intelligent use of 
means, and people are means like any other object. The party’s 
relation to people outside it is strictly manipulative. The truth 
or consistency of its statements is irrelevant, for all that matters 
is their impact. The party makes alliances as expedience dictates, 
but it does not co-operate with its allies; it utilizes them. If 
expedience dictates, it infiltrates them and subverts their purposes, 
or it destroys them, for their only value is to serve the party’s 
purposes: “In a good household every rag can come in handy.” 
Honesty may sometimes be good policy, but it has no other merit, 
for good faith is instrumental, too; or illegal violence may be bad 


18 This is not intended to deny that Lenin was, in some sense, an orthodox 
Marxist, as he always claimed. Marx’s philosophy was too complex, or 
perhaps too little consistent, to be described by a single formula, but at least 
Lenin’s Marxism was far different from what counted as orthodox Marxism 
among German party socialists in the opening years of the twentieth century. 
World War I brought the difference to an issue, and Lenin’s success split 
socialism and communism into opposed movements, both by profession 
Marxist. In general Lenin leaned toward the strategy of Marx’s early years 
as a revolutionist; party socialism toward what seemed to be the implications 
of his theory of social evolution. See Isaiah Berlin, Karl Marx (Oxford, 1956), 
pp. 172 ff. 
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policy, but only because it does not usually pay. Every problem 
of conduct is a calculation of means, which is merely deflected 
from the straight line of logic if any sentimental regard is given to 
the suffering it causes, for the suffering is “‘necessary”’ if it 
contributes to the final goal. As Stalin told Churchill of the 
setting up of the collective farms, which by Stalin’s statement cost 
the deportation or destruction of some ten million peasants, “It 
was all very bad and difficult—but necessary.”!* Every other 
loyalty—to family, friends, associates, country—is submerged in 
one all-embracing loyalty to the party. 

Lenin’s debt to the Russian intellectual, however, was not 
exhausted by his inversions of the traditional stereotype to make 
the type of the perfect Bolshevik. In changing the colors he left 
the design of the picture the same, for the intellectual’s pattern 
of thinking was Lenin’s pattern, too. The almost total 
instrumentalism of Lenin’s ethics was matched by the literally 
total affirmation of the single end that the instrumentalism is to 
serve. The Bolshevik devotion to this end is to be total dedication 
and total commitment, like the “‘conviction” which Tolstoy once 
told Turgenev meant standing at a door with a dagger and 
saying, “While I live no one shall enter here.” For Lenin, like the 
Russian intellectual that he was, believed that without total 
assurance and complete certainty vigorous action is impossible; 
Bishop Butler’s maxim, if he ever heard it, that probability is the 
guide of life, must have seemed the perfect example of decadent 
bourgeois culture. Like Ivan in The Brothers Karamazov, Lenin 
believed that “hesitation, suspense, conflict between belief and 
disbelief, is sometimes such torture to a conscientious man ... 
that it’s better to hang oneself at once.” And though he meant 
to take away from his ideal Bolshevik the stupidity that enables 
the normal man to “dash straight for his object like an enfuriated 
bull,” the new man is to retain the bull’s singleness of purpose. 
For suspension of judgment about an “eternal question” was for 
Lenin merely a lack of principle. Evidently militant atheism is a 
faith like militant religiosity. The History that will “absolve” the 
Bolshevik for his crimes or will not “forgive” his missing an 


16 The Hinge of Fate (New York, 1950), p. 498. 
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opportunity is obviously a surrogate for Divine Providence. 
Magna est veritas et praevalebit—but Lenin spoke a different 
language from the author of The Crown and Glory of Christianity. 

Marxism for him did double duty, as science and as faith, and 
in so far as he was interested in science at all, it was for him a 
source of faith. His single venture into philosophy, Materialism 
and Empirio-criticism, where it touches on science, was a rancorous 
attack on the positivism of Ernst Mach. ““The philosophy of 
Mach, the scientist, is to science what the kiss of Judas is to 
Christ.” The reason for this savage criticism was merely that 
Mach took no more stock in materialism than in any other kind 
of metaphysics. To Lenin this indifference was unintelligible; it 
was so foreign to his own way of thinking that he could not 
believe it honest. For a man must have a creed, and materialism 
is the only proper creed for a scientist. Mach, he reasoned, must 
be the agent for some kind of covert religious propaganda, a 
concealed clericalist. And as Stalin told Churchill, ““We like a 
downright enemy better than a pretending friend.”’!’ Clericalism 
Lenin could understand as honest authoritarianism. He could 
even sympathize with it. There is a revealing remark in one of 
his notebooks to the effect that clericalism is indeed “a sterile 
flower, yet one growing on the living tree of a prolific, true, 
powerful, omnipotent, objective, and absolute human knowl- 
edge.” This sentence shows pretty clearly what Lenin thought 
science ought to be, and also what he thought Marxism is. It is 
as authoritarian as clericalism itself. Marxism, he said, is like a 
solid block of steel; you cannot omit even one of its assumptions 
“without falling into the arms of bourgeois-reactionary false- 
hood.” Even to want to find a new point of view “betrays some 
poverty of spirit.”’ “Freedom of criticism” contains an inherent 
falsehood. “Those who are really convinced that they have 
advanced science would not demand freedom for the old views 
to continue beside the new, but the replacement of the old by 
the new views.’’!® It is not surprising that Lenin’s party, as a 
rule, has found it easier to co-operate with political reactionaries 
than with political liberals. 

17 Ibid., p. 493- 

18 What Is to Be Done (New York, 1929), p. 14. 
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Lenin’s Marxism was actionism and intellectualism within the 
tight band of a dogma that in essence was a religious revelation, 
and this copied quite faithfully an attitude native to the Russian 
stereotype. Marxism is to be a new version of the “sacred 
tradition” which Dostoevski said that educated Russians lack, 
and without which their behavior is fantastic and chaotic. It 
is to be for the Bolshevik, and for Lenin it actually was, that 
total absorption in work, and total reconstruction of personality 
around work, which Chekhov’s characters longed for but could 
not find. It is the glittering vision of a far-off future in which, 
like Tolstoy and Dostoevski, Lenin believed that the world and 
man are to be made perfect. Such a philosophy needs its sacred 
writings, and just as Tolstoy in his later years turned to an 
exegesis of Scripture to learn what Christianity really means, so 
all the twists and turns of Lenin’s devious politics had to be 
defended with texts from the gospel according to Marx. Within 
such a philosophy a difference of belief is a moral issue; a dissenter 
is not wrong but bad, indifferently bad because he is wrong or 
wrong because he is bad. Lenin in fact never made any distinction 
between refuting a man’s opinions and blackening his character. 
The difference is not moral but tactical: he accused a party 
member of error but an outsider of treachery. As Ignazio Silone 
said, ‘“‘An adversary in good faith is inconceivable to Russian 
communists,” and he named this attitude very aptly “the 
primacy of morals over intelligence.” But there is a very thin 
line between the primacy of morals over intelligence and plain 
cynicism. It is customary to accuse Bolsheviks of believing that 
the end justifies the means. But what else can justify means if the 
moral end is concentrated in one divine far-off event and if the 
whole creation is moral only as it moves toward that transcendent 
goal? Lenin’s fanatical Marxism was an activist’s version of the 
great transformation, the complete reconversion of society and 
human nature, that had been the Russian intellectual’s dream 
for the mission of Russia. 

In The Brothers Karamazov, in the discussion between Ivan and Aly- 
osha that leads up to Ivan’s story of the Grand Inquisitor, Ivan says: 
Young Russia is talking about nothing but the eternal questions now. 
Just when the old folks are all taken up with practical questions... . 
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Of the eternal questions, of the existence of God and immortality. 
And those who do not believe in God talk of socialism or anarchism, 
of the transformation of humanity on a new pattern, so that it all 
comes to the same; they’re the same questions turned inside out. 


Alyosha answers: 


Yes, for real Russians the questions of God’s existence and of im- 
mortality, or, as you say, the same questions turned inside out, come 
first and foremost, of course, and so they should.!® 


Socialism is just God and immortality turned inside out, and 
though Dostoevski could not have believed it, the omission of 
God and immortality still left Russian socialism a design for 
“the transformation of all humanity on a new pattern.” An 
American psychologist, reviewing the history of his science in 
Russia since 1917, has said: “From the beginning of the Soviet 
regime, it was recognized that the remaking of human personality 
was an integral part of the social, political, and economic 
revolution that Bolshevism represented.”®® The old purpose 
remains but it has itself been strangely transformed. For to it 
Lenin has added the party as the draughtsman who is to design 
the new pattern and supervise the transformation. In the relative 
clearness of its draughting-board stage the pattern seems less 
attractive than it appeared to Dostoevski’s superheated imagina- 
tion. The pattern for the leaders of transformed humanity can 
be found in Democratic Centralism as described in the Rules 
which the party adopted in 1952. 2! The party member has an 
“inalienable right” to the free discussion of every question of 
policy, for this “follows logically from inner-party democracy,” 
but discussion must be so organized that it never leads to any 
difference of conclusion “which may shake the strength and 
firmness of the socialist system.” For it is the duty of the party 
member “to guard the unity of the party in every way,” to fight 
actively “for the fulfillment of party decisions,” “‘to explain to 


~ 1° Translation by Constance Garnett (Modern Library, New York, 1950), 
pp. 277 f. 

*© Raymond Bauer, The New Man in Socialist Psychology (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1952), p. 80. 

21 See Merle Fainsod, How Russia Is Ruled (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), ch. vii. 
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the non-party masses the meaning of party policy and decisions,” 
“to work ... at mastering the principles of Marxism-Leninism,” 
“to observe party and state discipline,” and “to carry out without 
fail the party’s directives.” But the crux of party unity is “the 
absolutely binding character of the decisions of higher bodies on 
lower bodies,” for as the party is an inner circle in relation to 
the “non-party masses,” so the party itself is composed of con- 
centric circles, each qualified to lay down rules for the circles 
farther out. The “inalienable right” of the party member is, 
then, the right to submit voluntarily to all his superiors and to 
find perfect self-realization in filling his place in the organization. 
The transformation of humanity is to be accomplished with 
human originality and human history under bureaucratic 
direction. 
Grorce H. SaBINE 


Cornell University 





THE PROBLEM OF OTHER MINDS 


I 


LTHOUGH many astute philosophers have exercised their 

ingenuity on the problem of “‘other”’ minds, it is still a 
notorious source of philosophical malai_. As C. D. Broad once 
remarked, no one wants to be a solipsist, and scarcely anyone has 
admitted that he is one; yet, when the relevant issues are faced 
squarely and honestly, it seems that this uncomfortable—even 
bewildering—position can be refuted, if at all, only by some 
form of the traditional argument from analogy—an argument 
which, if it has any plausibility at all, is generally admitted to 
be far from weighty. Philosophers genuinely troubled by the 
problem of other minds have therefore been inclined to oppose 
solipsism with some strengthened or otherwise rehabilitated 
version of this rather suspect argument. But while some of their 
efforts have exhibited remarkable subtlety and sophistication, 
it strikes me that, until quite recently, far too little energy has 
been spent in scrutinizing the assumptions that must be granted 
if we are to have a problem of other minds at all.? The purpose 
of this paper, accordingly, is to examine these assumptions in 
detail. My contention will be that they embody some very 
serious confusions, and that once these confusions are exposed, 
the problem of other minds, as it is normally understood, can 
be seen to be a bogus problem-—something that does not require 
solution by the age-old argument from analogy. In order to 
simplify my discussion I shall begin by supposing that the question 
of whether a person has a mind is the question of whether he has 


1 Cf., e.g., Stuart Hampshire, ‘“‘The Analogy of Feeling,” Mind, LIX (1952), 
1-12, and Herbert Feigl, ““Other Minds and the Egocentric Predicament,” 
Journal of Philosophy, LV (1958), 978-987. 

2 Some of these assumptions have recently been attacked by Norman 
Malcolm, in ‘Knowledge of Other Minds,” Journal of Philosophy, LV (1958), 
969-978, and P. F. Strawson, in Individuals (London, 1959), pp. 87-116. They 
argue, as I shall, that there cannot be an intelligible problem of “other” 
minds, As my subsequent references will show, I have benefited greatly from 
reading their penetrating papers. 
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feelings and sensations. These are of course quite different 
questions (as I shall ultimately show); but their difference, for 
purposes of preliminary discussion, is relatively unimportant. 


II 


The traditional problem of other minds is generated, it seems 
to me, from a rather definite set of familiar philosophical assump- 
tions. One of these, A, is that words for “‘simple”’ experiences (for 
example, pains, olfactory sensations) are entirely determined in 
meaning by a kind of ostensive procedure that is essentially 
private. These words have meaning, that is, only in the sense 
that they “stand for” or “label” certain kinds of experiences 
which are utterly distinct from any publicly observable behavior 
or physical change that might regularly accompany them. If, 
therefore, one understands the meaning of such a word, it is 
only because he is able to associate it with a certain kind of 
experience that he has actually had, “‘enjoyed,” or, in the case 
of pains and the like, felt. That is to say: if a person has never 
actually felt pain, for example, he could not properly be said to 
understand even part of the meaning of the word “pain” (or its 
equivalents in other languages). 

Another traditional assumption, which I shall call B, is that 
the mere having of a sensation is sufficient for knowledge about 
that sensation; that is, it is claimed that if I am in pain, for 
example, then, ipso facto, I know that I am in pain and I know 
what the quality of my pain is (it might, for example, be intense 
or throbbing). This assumption has been held in various forms 
(sometimes the “having” and the “knowing” are peculiarly 
identified, and sometimes they are admitted to be distinct), but 
always, I think, it is assumed that the having of a sensation 
entails an “immediate” knowledge of its character and identity.® 

Still another assumption, C, is required to generate the other 
minds problem; it is this: one can never be “directly aware’’ of 
another’s sensation; one can never be aware, that is, of another’s 
sensation in the way one is aware of one’s own. This assumption is 


°.CL A. 1 Ayer, “One’s Knowledge of Other Minds,” in Philosophical 
Essays (London, 1954), pp. 191 f. 
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generally thought necessary to the traditional problem because 
if one could be aware of another’s sensation in this way, one 
would have no doubts about its existence. 

The traditional problem of other minds naturally arises from 
these assumptions as follows. J have certain sensations. Because 
I have these sensations I am aware that I have them, and I am 
aware of their quality (I know what they are like). All sensations 
of which I am aware are mine: they qualify my condition. There 
are, however, many objects in the world with bodies similar to 
mine; I call them “other people.” I wonder: do these “other 
people”’ have sensations too? If they do have them, I could never 
know this directly; for I am only “directly aware” of the sensations 
that J have. Consequently, if other people have sensations similar 
to mine, I can know this only by inference, by inferring their 
existence from the behavior and so forth that I can actually 
observe these bodies exhibit. But how is this inference to be 
carried out? And how, in particular, could such an inference 
ever be justified ? 

The answers to these questions, as every philosopher knows, 
have generally been developed along the following lines. I notice 
that many of my experiences are causally associated with certain 
patterns of behavior and physical changes, X, that are exhibited 
by my body when it is in certain circumstances, C. I notice, 
further, that when my body is stimulated in a certain way, S, I 
have a certain kind of experience, E. Now other people (that is, 
other bodies similar to mine) are often stimulated in an S-way, 
and they also frequently exhibit X-ish behavior in C-ish circum- 
stances. Since, so far as I can tell, my body has virtually the same 
structure as the bodies of other people, it is reasonable to infer 
that in all probability their X-ish behavior is also occasioned by 
E-type experiences (that is; experiences of the kind I often have) 
and that such experiences are also produced in them when their 
bodies are stimulated in an S-way. 


Ill 


In the beginning of this paper I suggested that the above 
argument, which is of course the analogical argument, has long 


4 Cf. ibid., pp. 194-195. 
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been held suspect—even by philosophers who, in order to avoid 
solipsism, feel compelled to defend it. The reason for this suspicion 
has been the obvious weakness of the inference from facts about 
the character of one domain, where certain regularities have been 
observed to hold (namely, the domain of my experience and its 
relation to the physical world), to a conclusion about the character 
of another domain, where not only have no such regularities ever 
been observed to hold but where no such regularities could 
concewably be observed to hold (namely, the domain of another’s 
experience and its relation to the physical world). Now I do not 
propose to comment on this weakness of the analogical argument 
(that is, its purely inductive weakness). The points I should want 
to make about it are in any case familiar enough by now (Ayer’s 
remarks on this aspect of the problem are to my mind reasonably 
just). I want to focus attention, instead, on the meaningfulness of 
the inference and on the sense, if any, that can be assigned to 
the expression “‘another’s experience” (given the assumptions, 
outlined above, that generate the other minds problem). 


IV 


In his paper ““Knowledge of Other Minds,”® Norman Malcolm 
suggests, in effect, that the conclusion of the analogical argument, 
when it is based on assumptions A, B, and C (as listed in section II 
above), is actually meaningless: for the philosopher who employs 
the argument actually has no “criteria” for determining the truth 
of the statement “He has the same sort of experiences that I have 
when he is stimulated by S.’’ Malcolm’s suggestion, in other 
words, is something like this. If sensations were simple experiences 
that have no conceptual connection with anything else, then the 
only means of determining their sameness or difference (in kind) 
would be by actually comparing them—but this, by assumption 
C, is logically impossible when the sensations in question belong 
to different people. Yet if it is logically impossible to determine 
the similarity of the experiences of different people, then the 
expression “Sensations x and » are similar in kind” has meaning 
only when the values of x and y are the sensations of a single 


5 See note 2. 
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person. Consequently, when the expression is used to state the 
conclusion of the analogical argument, it is used in a meaningless 
way. 

This argument (Malcolm’s) has met stiff opposition in certain 
quarters,* and I want therefore to spend a little more time 
discussing its peculiarities. Now I have suggested that this 
argument gains its force from the peculiar assumptions that are 
involved in setting up the problem of other minds. One of these, 
which must not be overlooked, is that the expression “x and _y 
are similar sensations” is entirely determined in meaning by me 
(that is, the one carrying out the analogical argument) before I 
even notice that certain kinds of my experiences have causal 
relations with various forms of my behavior. Consequently all 
facts about behavior, mine or anyone else’s, are irrelevant to the 
truth of any application of the expression: for given the above 
assumptions (which, by the way, we need not accept!) the only 
conceivable way of determining the truth or falsity of such an 
application is by direct comparison, an operation one can perform 
only on one’s own experience. But this means that the only 
relevant procedure for deciding on the truth value of statements 
about the similarity or sameness of experiences is by “direct” 
inspection; and since “direct” inspection is necessarily restricted 
to the domain of my own experience, this procedure is logically 
incapable of lending even probability to statements about the 
experiences of people generally. Yet if it is logically impossible to 
adduce even probabilistic evidence for the truth of such statements, 
it seems to me that they can hardly be said to be (factually) 
meaningful. 

Another assumption, which is closely connected with the one I 
labeled C, is also involved in the other minds tangle, and it, too, 
adds to the difficulty of making sense of the conclusion of the 
analogical argument. It is this: all my sensations have a peculiar 
property, a property that most of my “possessions”? lack: they 
are necessarily mine. This assumption, which for the moment I 
shall call C*, casts further doubt on the argument because in so 


“at Eg., by G. Maxwell and H. Feigl in ‘‘Why Ordinary Language Needs 


” 


Reformation,” a paper read before the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association on May 5, 1960. 
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far as I am able to label the items of my sensory field, by calling 
them, for example, “pains” and “tweaks,” I am labeling items 
that are necessarily mine—items which no one else, logically, 
could have. Consequently the idea that another person has 
pains, tweaks, and so forth, when fe is stimulated in a certain 
way, is hopelessly unintelligible. As Wittgenstein once put it: 


If one has to imagine someone else’s pain on the model of one’s own, 
this is none too easy a thing to do: for I have to imagine pain which 
I do not feel on the model of the pain which I do feel. That is, what I 
have to do is not simply to make a transition in imagination from one 
place of pain to another. As, from pain in the hand to pain in the arm. 
For I am not to imagine that I feel pain in some region of his body.” 


In other words, if “pain” is given a meaning entirely by an 
ostensive procedure in which I am the only participant, so that 
it refers to a domain of “objects” of which only I am (or can be) 
aware, then there is really no sense to the idea that others can 
have pains, too. Indeed, such a process of definition would allow 
no distinction between “‘my pain” and “pain simpliciter”: the 
two expressions would have precisely the same meaning. 


V 


So far I have been arguing that some of the assumptions that 
generate the other minds problem actually make nonsense of the 
argument that is generally thought to provide its only reasonable 
solution. It should be obvious, however, that in so far as these 
assumptions make nonsense of the conclusion of the analogical 
argument, they also make nonsense of the other minds problem 
itself. For if the statement that is supposed to constitute a solution 
of the problem is actually meaningless, then the problem itself— 
namely, “How am I to justify my belief that others have the 
same sort of sensations that I have ?”’—is meaningless as well: for 
it also makes use of the unintelligible idea that two people might 
have the same sort of sensations. Indeed, since as a result of 
assumptions A and C* words like “pain” can significantly be 
applied only to a very special domain of “objects,” namely, my 


7 Philosophical Investigations, sec. 302, p. 101. 
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private experience, the incoherence of the problem is even greater, 
for its presupposes that “‘Jones has a pain” (Jones being ‘“‘another”’ 
person) is a significant sentence, that is, significant to me, the one 
who poses the other minds problem. In other words, given the 
assumptions I have mentioned, there cannot be a problem of other 
minds because no genuine problem can be founded on a sup- 
position that is strictly meaningless. 

Now, most philosophers who are deeply convinced that there 
is an intelligible problem of other minds would no doubt want to 
maintain that the above “dissolution” of the problem could be 
circumvented. It seems to me, however, that no such circumven- 
tion is even remotely possible: for any general problem of other 
minds involves such fundamental difficulties that the attempt to 
state it would necessarily be incoherent. In order to bring out the 
extent of the confusion involved here, I want now to focus 
attention on some rather interesting relations that hold between 
the assumptions I have called A, B, and C (in the light of B, I 
shall hereafter conflate assumption C* with C). It should be 
observed, to begin with, that assumption C is logically independent 
of assumption A. Thus, if the word “pain” (for example) simply 
means, or stands for, a given species of sensation, so that the 
concept of pain (which is expressed by the word “pain’’) is the 
concept of a simple, unanalyzable “‘object’”’ that has no logical 
(or conceptual) connection with anything else, then, it seems to 
me, it does not at all follow (unless it can be shown that it does 
not make sense to speak of the numerical sameness or ‘‘genidenti- 
ty” of sensations like pain) that two or more people could not 
(logically) have, or be aware of, numerically the same pain. That 
is, so far as assumption A is concerned, either one of the following 
two situations is logically possible. First, if we suppose that 
people are really material bodies that, among other things, can 
“directly apprehend” various nonspatial psychic items (for 
example, sensations), then it is at least conceivable that a number 
of such bodies might sometimes have or “directly apprehend” 
numerically the same psychic item. And since these items, like 
the “relations” of having and direct apprehension, are essentially 
nonspatial, there is thus no obvious reason why a number of 
people might not also be aware of a given psychic item in “exactly 
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the same way”; that is, there is evidently nothing about either 
these items or these relations that necessitates different points of 
“view” or different “ways of having or apprehending” for 
different subjects (even at the same time). But if, on the other 
hand, a person is to be understood as a nonspatial soul or ego 
that is only in control of, but not actually inside, a certain 
material body, then, again, it is at least conceivable for several 
of these souls to “‘overlap” in such a manner that one and the 
same sensation qualifies both of them at the same time. In short, 
if assumption C ‘s disregarded, it does not matter whether people 
(myself and others) are considered to be bodies-cum-awareness or 
nonspatial souls: it is still logically possible for a number of them 
to have or enjoy numerically the same experience. And this 
means, in particular, that two people could be aware of one and 
the same sensation in “exactly the same way.” 

This last point is well worth dwelling on because many 
philosophers who often appear to accept assumption A also argue 
that the word “sensation” (or “experience”’) is defined in such 
a way that the above possibilities could not (logically) occur. 
Ayer, for example, argues as follows: 


It is a convention that any feeling that one has is an experience which 
is private to oneself. And so it becomes a necessary truth that one 
person cannot have, and therefore cannot strictly know, the experiences 
of another.® 


This conclusion, however, is clearly inconsistent with A: for if 
“pain,” for example, is defined ostensively and refers to a simple, 
unanalyzable feeling, then the “logically nontransferable owner- 
ship” of a given pain cannot simply be due to the definition of 
the word “pain”—for the definition of this word, being a matter 
of private ostension, makes no reference at all to a convention 
that rules out the possibility of multiple ownership. Indeed, the 
very notion of such a convention is incompatible with the idea 
that the meaning of sensation terms is entirely determined by a 
private ostensive procedure. 

If the above point is taken seriously, then, a defender of C 
must either reject A and argue that C is true by virtue of the 


8 Op. cit., p. 195. 
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definition of “‘experience”’ (in which case the concept of experience 
would have some necessary connection with another concept, 
namely, the concept of a subject of experiences) or he must, if he 
is to retain both A and C, find some independent support for the 
impossibility of two or more people sharing the same sensation. 
Though I myself find A unacceptable for a number of reasons,® 
it is generally emphasized by those who are honestly troubled by 
the problem of other minds, and I shall not, therefore, call it 
into question now. 

But if the truth of C cannot be established by reference to the 
definition of “‘experience,”’ then, it seems, there must be some- 
thing about the faving of a sensation that makes the above 
examples of “sharing” impossible. (Perhaps it is this ““having”’ or 
“enjoying” that rules out the logical possibility of stones, trees, 
and broken bottles feeling pain when they are chipped, chopped, 
or crushed). Apart from the question of what this relation of 
“having” is, however, there is also the question, equally crucial 
for the other minds problem, of what a person is, of what J am. 
For one of the assumptions that generated the problem is that 
I have certain sensations. What, then, am I, and in what sense 
can I be said to have a sensation? Clearly, some answer must be 
given to these questions if the problem of other minds is to make 
any sense at all. 


VI 


Of the many historically important conceptions of what I (or, 
more generally, a person) can be said to be, two stand out as 
especially relevant to the problem of other minds.’® One is 


® There are plenty of bewildering consequences of the idea that sensations 
are merely simple, indefinable ‘“‘experiences.” If pain, e.g., were such a thing, 
it would at least make sense to say that trees, flowers, rocks, and falling 
Electras might have pains; yet, as Wittgenstein has shown (Philosophical 
Investigations, sec. 284), saying this is uttering nonsense. The Cartesians might 
avoid this difficulty on the grounds that pains are modifications of spiritual 
substance; but I do not see any obvious escape for most empiricists: for them, 
pains are simply nonspatial entities that, as a matter of empirical fact, are 
causally connected with (i.e., ‘“‘had by”) only material bodies of a certain 
degree and kind of organization and complexity. 

10 Similar conceptions are discussed by Strawson, op. cit. The following 
discussion owes much to his way of looking at the other minds problem. 
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distinctive of the Cartesian tradition and the other has been a 
recurrent feature of empiricism. According to the Cartesians, I 
am really a very peculiar sort of unity—one composed of two 
distinct substances, a corporeal body and a spiritual ego, mind, 
or soul. My physical characteristics (my size, weight, shape, color, 
and so forth) are properly ascribed to my body; and my spiritual 
characteristics (my thoughts, sensations, emotions, volitions, and 
so forth) are properly ascribed to my mind. Since my body and 
mind are substances, and since substances are, by definition, 
independent of everything else (except, possibly, God), it follows 
that my “‘ownership” of my attributes, both mental and physical, 
is logically nontransferable. That is, my self, which is a miraculous 
“unity” of two substances, is utterly distinct from all other selves; 
and thus my attributes, which are “modifications” of the two 
distinct substances that compose my being, could never be shared 
by any other self or thing (except, again, God—a possibility 
which I shall not investigate). 

According to many empiricists, on the other hand, I am 
fundamentally a material body that is causally associated with a 
particular class of nonspatial thoughts, sensations, images, and 
the like."! My physical attributes belong strictly to my body, that 
is, they are the characteristics of that body; but my sensations 
and so forth, which ake clearly not physical, do not actually 
belong, at least in the same strict sense of “‘belong,”’ to a thing at 
all—for there is no identifiable thing, such as an ego or soul, to 
which they could belong (compare Hume): they are, instead, 
contingently associated with certain parts of my body (for 
instance, a sensation of pain might be causally associated with 
my burned hand). That is, in other words, my physical attributes 
belong to my body in the sense that they define its structure and 
material make-up; but my experiences form only a loosely unified 


11 T shall not investigate the phenomenalistic position of some empiricists, 
according to which my body is also a class of “sense data” (cf. B. Russell, 
An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, London, 1940, ch. vi). This position, so far 
as I can see, does not make the analogical argument any easier (cf. Alfred 
Duhrssen, ‘‘Philosophical Alienation and the Problem of Other Minds,” 
Philosophical Review, LXIX, 1960, 211-220) and it raises special problems 
which I cannot treat in the scope of this paper. 
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class or “‘gappy continuant” that is intimately associated with my 
body. As C. D. Broad once put it: 


The mind, in abstraction from the brain and nervous system, will be 
a mere set of mental events with many gaps and a very imperfect 
internal unity. It might be called an ‘‘incomplete substance.”’!” 


VII 


Of these two conceptions of what I am and what it means to 
say that I have an experience, it is pretty clear that only the latter 
excites much enthusiasm today. I shall not, therefore, say any- 
thing about the Cartesian theory here. It is, in any case, open to 
the obvious charge of making unconfirmable assumptions about 
the nature of a spiritual “ego,”’ and as a result of this it simply 
adds to the puzzles that are involved in the other minds problem. 

But with the empiricist conception of selfhood and having a 
sensation more clearly in mind, I can now return to the main 
difficulty with the other minds problem, namely, the difficulty 
(given the assumptions A, B, and C) of making sense of the 
question “‘Do other people have experiences of the kind I often 
have?” In order to do maximum justice to the anxieties of those 
who might think that my argument in section IV could easily be 
circumvented, I shall begin by assuming that I am an empiricist 
philosopher who, having no conception of his self (or any self) 
but having the conceptual resources necessary for identifying and 
labeling certain kinds of experiences and for distinguishing various 
kinds of external bodies, is attempting in a philosophical mono- 
logue (which, on his view, is merely a sequence of thoughts 
connected with a certain body) to construct a conceptual scheme 
in terms of which the other minds problem could intelligibly be 
formulated and perhaps solved. I might, in such a role, proceed 
as follows. “To say that a given experience belongs to (or is had by) 
A is to say that it is causally associated with the body called A 
(this is a mere definition of ‘belongs to’). Now, one particular 
body has a special class of physical characteristics P and it is 
associated with a distinct class of labeled experiences E. This 
body belongs to a familiar kind, H, and it is called ‘my body.’ 


18 The Mind and Its Place in Nature (London, 1925), p. 439- 
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Since this body is of kind H, the experiences associated with it are 
not only my experiences (they are, of course, mine by the above 
definition), they are also H-ian experiences, that is, the experiences 
of an H-kind body. But as H-ian experiences, these experiences 
might have been had by some H-ian body other than mine; they 
might, for instance, have been had by the body called ‘Jones.’ 
That is, for example, the expression ‘pain,’ which is applied to 
certain of my experiences, could meaningfully apply to certain 
H-ian experiences of the body called ‘Jones’—and for this reason 
the idea that my body (I, for short) and Jones might occasionally 
have exactly the same kind of experiences is perfectly intelligible: 
for the experiences in question would all be kinds of H-ian 
experiences. Since I happen to have, that is, there is causally 
associated with the body called ‘my body,’ the special mental 
episode or questioning thought ‘Do all H-kind bodies actually 
have experiences causally associated with them or is my body the 
only one that does?’ the problem of other minds can intelligibly 
arise after all!’ 

Now, if the above argument does make sense of the conclusion 
of the analogical argument (in a way that avoids the objections 
I raised in section IV), it does so, it seems to me, only at the cost 
of making some very serious but quite familiar mistakes. Notice, 
to begin with, that the body called “‘mine”’ is distinguished from 
other H-kind bodies by a mere description—a listing of salient 
physical characteristics. But might there not, at least somewhere 
in the universe, be other bodies answering to this description? 
This certainly seems to be a logical possibility.1* The description 
might, to be sure, distinguish one particular body from a restricted 
class of H-ian bodies; but there is then the question of how this 
class is to be delimited. Perhaps it could be done by relating a 
number of these bodies to a special object, X, and then defining 
the class in question as the set of H-ian bodies within, say, twenty 


13 It might be thought that the description of my body could be made 
“logically definite” with the addition of suitable spatiotemporal predicates. 
But this overlooks the important fact that if I could not independently identify 
my own body I could never even make sense of such predicates: for these 
are simply labels for locations; and in order to conceive of a location generally 
(i.e., a “place” in space and time), I must be able to distinguish here from 
there (here being where J am) and now from then. 
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miles of X. But which object is object X, and how is it to be 
distinguished from other objects of its kind? If this is to be done 
by description, we are back where we started. Suppose, then, 
that the above proposition is amended so that my body is to be 
singled out from other bodies by direct inspection—that is, it is 
just noticed and named. But then who (or what) does this 
noticing and naming? The body called “my body”? But surely 
a physical body cannot do this: only something animated can 
notice and name. If I do this, and I am not simply a body, then 
perhaps what really happens is something like this. There is a 
mental assertion (or pronouncement), ““You are hereby named 
‘my body,’ ”’ which is causally associated with a specific body— 
the body, namely, to which the assertion applies. The fact, more- 
over, that this pronouncement is causally associated with my body 
is what makes it my assertion (by definition). Noticing and 
naming are both, consequently, to be understood as mental 
episodes which are causally associated with some H-ian body or 
other; and the fact that they are associated with some specific 
body is what makes them a specific person’s noticing and naming. 
And just as the subject of these noticings and namings is to be 
determined by the particular body to which they are causally 
related, so is the subject (rather suppressed in the empiricist’s 
argument) who defines “‘belongs to” and applies the word “‘pain” 
to certain H-ian experiences to be determined by the body to 
which these activities or episodes are causally related. 

It is pretty clear, however, that even this last move is not 
without its difficulties. Take the naming episode, for instance. It 
contains the indexical (or “‘egocentric”) term “‘you.”” How is the 
reference of this term to be understood? What rule or semantic 
principle connects the “you” in the mental assertion with the 
body to which it is supposed to refer? After all, the mere fact 
that a sentence is tokened in the presence of a certain object does 
not mean that the sentence is about that object—even if the 
sentence containing the new term has never been tokened before. 
In the present case, where ex hypothesi no sense is yet attached to 
“I,” it is clear that no rule connects the “‘you”’ with a certain 
body: “you” is, at most, just a part of an episode or silent pro- 
nouncement that, as a whole, is supposed to confer a name on 
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an object. But as Wittgenstein so forcefully pointed out,!* if such 
a pronouncement is to be more than an empty ceremony, an idle 
tokening of a curious sentence, it must, as a unit, conform to 
some sort of rule—and a rule is something that could conceivably 
be broken or misapplied. If this pronouncement is to confer a 
name on a certain body, then it would seem the relevant rule must 
enjoin that the name always be applied to the same body. But in 
the present case there are absolutely no criteria by which the 
propriety or impropriety of applying the name “‘my body”’ is to 
be determined. It might seem that there really could not be any 
difficulty in recognizing something as distinctive as one’s own 
body; but the temptation to think this, it seems to me, is simply 
the result of ignoring the really disastrous conditions imposed on 
such a recognition by the theory under consideration. For in the 
terms of this theory the body to be singled out as mine cannot, as 
I pointed out, be distinguished from all other bodies because it 
satisfies a certain description—and this means that no description 
is available to serve as a criterion. Since, in addition, the mere 
fact that a certain thought (for example, “I called you ‘my body’ 
before’’) is causally connected with a certain body does not by 
itself show (a) that the thought is about that body or (b) that it 
represents the body correctly or incorrectly, it cannot plausibly 
be argued that the occurrence of the thought somehow provides 
its own criterion—that the thought is somehow both self-authenti- 
cating and self-confirming. In other words, the very basic difficulty 
with this kind of theory is that it cannot give an intelligible 
account of the objectivity of linguistic rules; and because it cannot 
do this, it can make no room for the all-important distinctions 
between meaningful and meaningless sentences and the propriety 
and impropriety of applying them. (Essentially the same con- 
siderations show, incidentally, that a person in the position of the 
empiricist philosopher characterized above—that is, having no 
conception of his self or any self—could never really have the 
conceptual resources I allowed him, namely those required to 
identify and label various kinds of experiences and to distinguish 
certain kinds of external bodies. He of course could come to react 


14 Philosopl:ical Investigations, secs. 257 f. 
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to these items in various ways, like a mouse or cat, but he would 
never have what would properly be called concepts of them and he 
could never know facts about them.)*5 

Quite apart from the weaknesses I have just mentioned (which 
are weaknesses that lie at the very heart of traditional empiricism), 
the above theory actually provides a wholly inadequate philosophy 
of mind. Thus, for example, its attempt to define the notion of 
having an experience in terms of a causal relation between a 
special psychic item and a body is full of difficulties. It does not, 
in the first place, rule out the possibility of different people 
having one and the same sensation: it gives no reason, that is, for 
thinking either (a) that the concept of numerical sameness does 
not apply to sensations (compare note 6 above) or (b) that, if it | 
does, the same sensation (numerically) could not be causally 
associated, at a given time, with many distinct bodies. But if the 
latter possibility were realized—if, that is, a given sensation were 
causally associated with a number of bodies—the sensation in 
question would belong to or be had by every one of these bodies, 
and this would falsify assumption C, an assumption the theory 
was committed to defend. Suppose, moreover, that the situation 
which is ordinarily described in these terms were to obtain: the 
man Jones happens to have a certain sensation, E, whenever my 
body is stimulated (and vice versa). According to the above view 
this would mean that E is really my sensation—for it is my body, 
not Jones’s, that is stimulated. Someone defending the above 
theory might of course claim that this example poses no difficulty 
for him because it is describable only in terms of our everyday 
speech (and not in terms of the “philosophically more exact” 
terminology outlined above) ; yet, even if he makes this claim, he 
cannot evade the force of the example. For it clearly shows, even 
if our ordinary means of ascribing ownership is rejected, that a 
given person (or body-cum-experiences and so forth) might have 
many experiences of which he has absolutely no awareness and 
yet of which other people might have an intimate familiarity; 


*® For an attack on what might be called “concept empiricism,” see 
Wittgenstein, op. cit., passim, and Wilfrid Sellars, “Empiricism and the Philos- 
ophy of Mind,” in H. Feigl and M. Scriven, eds., Minnesota Studies in the 
Philosophy of Science, vol. I (Minneapolis, 1956). 
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that is, this example shows that “acquaintance” or awareness has 
no bearing at all on whether or not one Aas a certain sensation: 
for in the terms of the above theory, one could have a sensation 
without any awareness of it, and one could be fully aware of a 
sensation which he does not have. This example shows, in short, 
that assumption B must also be rejected by one who defends the 
account sketched above. 

Another weakness of the above approach that deserves special 
comment is that it involves an implicit rejection of assumption 
A as well. For according to the definition of “‘H-ian experience,” 
which, of course, is the only kind of experience that could 
meaningfully be ascribed to people generally, only those items 
that are causally associated with a certain kind of body could 
possibly count as H-ian experiences. This means (to revert to the 
familiar mode of speech) that in order to know that I have an 
H-ian experience I must know that a certain item is causally 
associated with my body—and to know this it is not sufficient 
merely to attend to some “‘interior’’ item itself. In fact, since the 
very notion of being causally associated with an H-ian body is 
one that would probably have to be elucidated in terms of bodily 
stimulation (by, for example, sharp objects) and characteristic 
behavioral and other responses (for example, jerking, jumping, 
or blanching), it seems that a condition of knowing that I have 
an H-ian experience is that I recognize the occurrence of changes 
in my behavioral or physical condition. It follows from this, 
however, that assumption A is violated: for according to it, an 
experience is “utterly distinct from any publicly observable 
behavior or physical change that might regularly accompany it.” 


Vill 


Although the argument just discussed actually seems to 
repudiate two of the assumptions on which it is based, namely, 
A and B, and also leaves one of them—C—undefended, it is not 
for this reason unworthy of the attention I have given it. Indeed, 
my reason for discussing it in such detail was that it brings out 
some of the very basic difficulties that are involved in the idea 
that there is a problem of other minds. Thus, it will be recalled 
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from section IV that when assumption 4 is taken strictly, it has 
the surprising consequence that the expression “‘x and » are 
similar sensations” has meaning only when both x and » apply 
to the experience of a single person, the person who “established” 
its meaning by a process of private ostension. In fact, when the 
unique ownership thesis is stressed in addition to A, we then have 
the result that words like “pain” have meaning only when they 
apply to the private experience of the person who defined them 
ostensively. As I suggested, however, this implies that “my pain” 
means no more than “pain simplictier’’: for if “pain” can meaning- 
fully apply only to my private experience, the addition of “my” 
to this word (as in “my pain”) is clearly pointless; it adds 
absolutely nothing to the idea of pain. But if “‘my pain’? means 
no more than “pain stmpliciter” and “his pain’’ is a nonsensical 
(because ill formed) expression, then the problem of other minds 
could never even be expressed (in words or in thought). This is 
why, among other things, I discussed the above empiricist-type 
approach in such detail. For that approach had the virtue of 
making an honest attempt to account for the force of personal 
pronouns. It emphasized the difference between “‘my pain” and 
“pain” by pointing out that “pain” refers to a special class of 
H-ian experiences—and H-ian experiences are not logically 
peculiar to me (or “‘my body’’). In other words, in asserting that 
pain is an H-ian experience and that H-ian experiences are by 
definition experiences of an H-kind body, this view was able to 
make some kind of sense of the “my” in “my pain”: for the 
combined expression refers to those painful H-ian experiences 
that are associated with my body (as opposed to painful H-ian 
experiences that are associated with other H-kind bodies). And 
because “his experience” was at least meaningful in the terms of 
this approach (as was “‘His experiences are similar in kind to 
mine’’), it seemed to encourage the idea that a form of the other 
minds problem could be formulated intelligibly after all. 
Unfortunately, however, this way of elucidating the “‘my-his”’ 
distinction is full of difficulties. Although I have already pointed 
out some of the most crucial of these, it should be observed that 
the attempt to analyze “my experience” in terms of “the 
experience of this, rather than that, H-ian body” is seriously 
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misleading. For it is not of course bodies that have experiences; 
it is selves or persons that have them. And a self, as P. F. Strawson 
and Stuart Hampshire have pointed out so clearly,'* is not 
simply a body that is conjoined with a certain class of 
thoughts, experiences, and so forth: a self is rather an intelligent 
agent, an entity that has, in addition to the characteristics I have 
been talking about (namely sensations, thoughts, size, shape, and 
so forth), an enormous number of mental and physical abilities. 
I, who am a self, can not only raise my arms or change my 
position in a room, but I can attend to what I am doing and 
thinking; I can form concepts, entertain skeptical doubts, make 
decisions and resolutions, and even strive to carry out the plans 
I have made. These are things that J can do; and they are 
characteristic of me—the thing that also has experiences and an 
H-kind body. When, therefore, I speak or think of my experiences, 
I am not thinking of the experiences of this, rather than some 
other, H-ian body; I am thinking of the experiences of this, rather 
than some other, self. But the concept of this particular self, which 
is of course my self, is intelligible only by contrast with the notion 
of other selves. If I know that I am a self I must know what 
another self would be like—and this means that I must be able 
to decide, at least in certain logically conceivable circumstances, 
whether or not a given individual is another self. And since a 
self is not merely an H-ian body, it follows that if I do indeed 
have the concept of my own self, I must be able, if the circumstances 
are favorable, to recognize a typical “animated body” when I 
encounter one. Of course, in order to recognize an individual as 
a self I need not recognize him as having a certain kind of mental 
state; yet I could not recognize him as a self at all (that is, the 
kind of entity that I am) unless I could recognize him as an entity 
that does have a “‘mind.” 


IX 


The upshot of this whole discussion is, I believe, this. Merely 
to have the concept of an experience (of a certain kind) is not to 
have the concept of one’s own experience. The latter concept, 


16 Cf. the astute discussions of the concept of a person in Stuart Hampshire, 
Thought and Action (London, 1959), ch. i, and Strawson, op. cit. 
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however, is required for the statement of the other minds problem. 
But if I have the concept of my own experience, I must have 
some notion of another person’s experience, and I must have 
some means of distinguishing my experience from the experience 
of people generally (else the dichotomy, my experience-another 
person’s experience, would make no sense to me at all). If, more- 
over, I am able to recognize myself as a self—as, again, I must if 
I am to pose a “‘problem” of other minds—I must know what is 
characteristic of a self and I must be able to recognize a typical 
self (or person) when I encounter one. That is, in other words, 
to recognize that I am a self is to recognize that I belong to a 
particular class, the class of selves or persons; and a condition of 
this recognition is that I know (a) what is distinctive of a self 
(that is, what characteristics an object must have in order to 
belong to this class) and (b) what distinguishes various selves as 
individuals (for example, I must know what distinguishes my self 
from other selves). If, consequently, I am presented with a typical 
self (Jones, say) I must, if I do indeed have the concept of a self, 
recognize that he is a self (another person, a sentient being). 

Although I think that the above line of thought is perfectly 
sound, I want to emphasize that it does not constitute an onto- 
logical argument for the existence of other minds. It does not 
prove, in other words, that there are other minds; it only shows, 
if it is sound, that the skeptical arguments which cast doubt on 
the existence of other minds are without substance, and that the 
assumptions which generate a “problem” of other minds are 
mutually incoherent. That is, it attempts to show that a necessary 
condition of recognizing oneself as a self (that is, an entity with 
a mind as well as a body) is that one be able to recognize a 
typical ‘‘other”’ self if that self is available for inspection; it does 
not attempt to show that there are such “other” selves, for this, 
of course, is a matter to be “decided”’ by empirical investigation. 


X 


I have said very little in this paper about how in fact we are 
able to decide whether another person has a certain experience or 
mental state. Concerning this matter, I think it is important to 
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realize that assumption A—according to which a sensation, for 
example, is merely a simple, unanalyzable item of consciousness— 
is‘ seriously mistaken. I cannot pretend that I have given it a 
thorough refutation here, but I think I have shown that it is the 
source of much of the trouble about other minds. If, however, this 
assumption is rejected, and it is admitted that sensations and the 
like are essentially—that is, conceptually—connected with 
behavioral indicators (or “criteria’’)!? in such a way that these 
indicators provide logically adequate grounds for ascribing 
sensations and so forth to others, then the analogical argument, 
as a means of supporting our belief in the existence of other 
minds generally, is actually unnecessary—in fact, pointless. For 
when this is done, the circuitous route of inference, which begins 
with my sensations (for example) and then moves to my behavior 
and then to your behavior and then, finally, to your sensations, 
has been abbreviated; and it is now permissible to move from 
your behavior directly to your sensations. 
Bruce AUNE 

Oberlin College 


17 For a very shrewd discussion of the relation between these ‘“‘criteria”’ 
and the experience or mental state they indicate, see the essay by Wilfrid 
Sellars, loc. cit. 
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OBJECTS, EVENTS, AND 
COMPLEMENTARITY 


N this article’ I examine certain disparities between spatial 
and temporal notions, in particular the notions of an object 
and of an event. I define a new sense of “event” which is strictly 
analogous to and complementary with the ordinary sense of 
“object,” and go on to show that the new notion is not, after all, 
unfamiliar. Finally I use the complementarity of the defined 
terms in an effort to undermine the tenacious doctrine that we 
“can only move forward in time,” and to show that in the only 
sense (a highly misleading one) in which this dictum is true, it is 
also true that we can only move forward in space, and that in the 
sense in which the latter dictum is false, it is also false that it is 
impossible to move backward in time. I begin by examining a 
linguistic disparity between objects and events. 


I 


We give proper names to many objects, but we never give 
proper names to events. Events are referred to only by means of 
definite descriptions, which may themselves contain the proper 
name of an object or another definite description. In other words, 
particular events are referred to as episodes in the history of 
particular objects: “‘the fall of the apple,” “the eclipse of the 
moon,” “‘the coronation of Elizabeth.” This dependence of events 
on objects seems at first sight to be, if not universal, at any rate 
universally asymmetrical. Even if we succeed in thinking of an 
event which cannot be assigned to the history of an object, we 
cannot think of an object as merely incidental to an event. We 
cannot, that is, formulate, or even think what it would be like to 
formulate, expressions referring to objects by means of definite 
descriptions involving events. Could something be described as 
“the pomification of the fall” or somebody as “‘the queenification 


? This article owes much by way of stimulation to Mr. Richard Taylor’s 


“Moving About in Time,” Philosophical Quarterly, IX (1959), 289, which, 
however, had been heard but not seen at the time of writing. 
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of C” (“C” being the proper name of the event otherwise known 
as the Coronation) ? ; 

The asymmetry that appears in our means of referring to 
objects and events does not seem to be a linguistic freak. It seems 
to reflect quite definitive views about what there really is in the 
world. We do, as Strawson has emphasized in Jndividuals, operate 
with a spatiotemporal framework of which bodies, or material 
objects, are the chief occupants. We are easily convinced that it is 
things, objects, persons, which really exist; events happen to them 
and sometimes even change them, but they remain what they are 
through and beyond the events, and even through the changes— 
except those which are drastic enough to be called “destruction.” 
The things and persons would have been just the same things 
and persons if the events which happened to them had been 
different (though they might have been altered). On the other 
hand, events are what they are only because of the things and 
persons to which they happen; if they had happened to different 
persons, they would have been quite different events (though they 
might have been similar). Elizabeth would have been. just the 
same person if some ceremonial hitch had occurred at her 
coronation; but the Coronation would not have been the same 
event if it had been the coronation of some other sovereign. 

From the point of view of ordinary language, then, the world 
is seen as furnished with objects that persist through time. Those 
who wish to reject this kind of ontology have no choice but to 
reject this kind of language, too, as Cratylus was well aware. 


II 


In order to discover the consequences of this conceptual 
disparity, and in particular whether it has anything to do with 
the question of “moving about in time,” we must begin by 
removing it and seeing what happens. That is, we must establish 
a strict complementarity between concepts involving spatial and 
temporal notions. Since the concept of a material object, or body, 
is fairly determinate, we shall first specify it in spatiotemporal 
terms and then, by exchanging spatial for temporal terms and 
vice versa, we shall obtain a specification of the complementary 
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concept. We shall call this the concept of an “event” and go on 
to consider how far it departs from what we ordinarily think of 
as an event. 

The following formulae comprise sets of complementary 
specifications for “‘objects” and “‘events.” It is not claimed that 
the “object” specifications are all and only those in current use 
(it is very doubtful if there is a definite set of specifications in 
current use) but only that they do not violate current usage. 

I(a) 1. An object has a limited extension and an unlimited 

duration. 

It cannot occupy the whole of space, but it could 
occupy the whole of time. 

. There must be room in space for many objects, which 
may or may not overlap temporally. 

. An event has a limited duration and an walinnieed 
extension. 

It cannot occupy the whole of time, but it could 
occupy the whole of space. 

. There must be room in time for many events, which 
may or may not overlap spatially. 

An object can, at different times, occupy the same space 
(rest, endurance) or different spaces, normally of the 
same size (locomotion, endurance). 

An event can, at different places, occupy the same time 
(occurrence, extension) or different times, normally 
of the same length (“‘propagation,” extension). 

An object cannot be at different places at the same time, 
unless its spatial size is greater than the interval 
between the places. 

(b) Anevent cannot be at different times at the same place, 
unless its temporal size is greater than the interval 
between the times. 


I shall now suggest that the “‘events” which would match the 
specifications just given are not so bizarre as might appear, nor 
are they very far removed from what we ordinarily mean by 
“event.” Take, for example, the Queen’s Christmas Day 
broadcast. This event extends over a considerable space (I(b)1); 
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it could in principle, according to electromagnetic field theory, 
extend to the whole of space (I(b)2)?; and at any point in space 
where it is occurring, other events may be occurring, too (I(b)3). 
It may be at the same time in different places, and at different 
times in the same place (II(b)), for if it were sufficiently short, 
and the places sufficiently distant, it could have “‘ceased’’ to be 
at the first place before it had “begun” to be at the other. It 
cannot be at different times in the same place, unless its duration 
is greater than the interval between the times (III(b)); it could, 
for example, be in the same place—London—both at 11:05 A.M. 
and at 11:10 A.M., but if the interval between the times were 
greater, say a year, then we should have to speak of two events— 
just as, if a person is alleged to be both in Oxford and in 
Cambridge at one and the same time, then, on the well-grounded 
assumption that no object describable as “‘a person” can have a 
dimension of the order of eighty miles, we have to conclude that 
there are two persons and not one. 

The precise sense I assign to the terms “locomotion” and 
““‘propagation”’ will emerge from what follows. 

The exactness of the parallel, and indeed the plausibility of 
my example, may be challenged at several points. 

1. It may be said that, while the temporal extension of an 
object is continuous, and that this is what is meant by “endures,” 
the spatial extension of an event is not continuous; the Queen’s 
Christmas Day broadcast cannot be said to exist, or to happen, at 
places outside the palace where there are no radio receivers. The 
answer to this is (a) that if we are going to talk Berkeley-wise 
about events, we had better talk Berkeley-wise about objects, and 
(b) the contrapositive of this. In line with (a), we can, if we like, 
say that the continuous temporal extension of an object is a 
fiction, or a hypothesis, or a consequence of the postulate of an 
omnipercipient Being—that is, a Being who, himself temporally 
extended, pervades all space, and thus at any given time sees all 
there is at that time. But if we say this, we should also be prepared 
to say that the continuous spatial extension of an event is also a 
fiction, or a hypothesis, or a consequence of a similar theological 


2 See, however, p. 349. 
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postulate—though in this case the omnipercipient Being will be 
one who, himself spatially extended, pervades all time, and thus 
at any given point in space sees all that is going on at that point. 
(These peculiar, and complementary, spatial and temporal 
properties of the Being are not unfamiliar to orthodox theology, 
while the view that every point of space is the venue of a large 
number of events is forcefully argued by Lord Russell in “My 
Present View of the World.’ 

As for (b), if we take an anti-phenomenalist line about objects, 
saying with both common sense and physics that objects certainly 
exist not only when they are perceived but also at intervening 
times, then we can take a similar anti-phenomenalist line about 
events, though we now have to rely more heavily on physics than 
on common sense, which is rather silent on the matter: we can say 
that events are certainly going on not only where they are 
perceived but also at intervening places where they are not 
perceived. The old slogan “‘No action at a distance”’ represents, 
perhaps, a common-sense protest at what was taken, whether 
rightly or wrongly, to be a development in favor of spatially 
discontinuous events. 

2. Asecond objection to the attempt to force a parallel between 
objects and ‘“‘events’” may be expressed as follows. An object 
exists just as much when it is in one place as when it is in another; 
and similarly (barring Berkeley-type objections), it exists just as 
much at one time as at another, except for the borderline cases 
(which are, however, common and form the topic of the next 
objection), namely when it is coming into existence or passing 
away. Object-like existence, in short, is invariant with respect to 
times and places. Event-like existence, however, is not. To put it 
crudely, in the case of every event there is the place and the time 
at which it occurs; what happens at other places and times is not, 
strictly, the event but its effects, consequences, and outlying 
disturbances. We think irresistibly of the pebble hitting the still 
water, and of the outward-spreading ripples, as distinct events, 
or as one event followed by a process or series of events. 

The answer to this objection is that there is indeed a disparity, 


3 My Philosophical Development, ch. ii. 
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which explains our tendency to think in this way and the difficulty 
of curing it; but this is a psychological, not a conceptual, difficulty. 
It is the disparity between the three-dimensionality of space and 
the one-dimensionality of time. An event, in the ordinary way of 
speaking, usually spreads outward (this I call “outward propaga- 
tion’’) and usually does so according to an inverse-square law. 
We thus have a contrast between what is central and what is 
peripheral, a tendency to think of what is peripheral as consequent 
on, dependent on, subsidiary to, what is central, and a tendency 
for peripheral events to be attenuated as compared with central 
events. (In special cases the attenuation can be cancelled or even 
reversed by suitable amplifiers, but the tendency is still there.) 
It might be thought that it is the last two features, namely the 
primacy of cause over effect and the primacy of the strong over 
the weak, that give privileged status to the central event; but this 
is not so. Imagine a very different physical world, in which the 
general pattern of events is an inward impingement or concentra- 
tion of initially diffuse activity toward a very small region, like 
the film of an explosion run backward. (This I call “inward 
propagation.””) Or imagine a world in which there is no attenu- 
ation, or even a positive intensification, of peripheral events as 
compared with central ones. In either case, there would still be 
a tendency to assign the event itself to the central region. And 
this would happen just because of the contrast between the 
central and the peripheral, which is a geometrical contrast that 
exists only in a space with two or three dimensions.‘ 

Dynamic extension through space (propagation), then, is 


4 It exists because of a three-fold operation of applying the one-many 
relation between points one of which is the center of a circle or sphere. (i) For 
every point which is the center of a circle, there are many points which are 
circumferential points, but for every circumferential point there is only one 
point which is the central point; (ii) for every circle having a certain center, 
there are many other circles having the same center but different diameters; 
and (iii) for every circle having a certain center and a certain diameter, 
there are many other circles having the same center and diameter. Hence 
the triple uniqueness of the center of a set of concentric spheres, as compared 
with a point on the surface of one of the spheres. This uniqueness is also 
evident in three-dimensional co-ordinate polar geometry; the central point is 
uniquely specified as the origin of the system, while any other point requires 
three co-ordinates. 
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conceptually associated with a set of concentric spheres. Static 
duration through time, on the other hand, involves a different 
set of concepts, In particular, there is no systematic uniqueness of 
one instant of time as compared with another. Consequently 
there is no inducement to say that an object really exists at one 
time rather than another. (The objection that an object “really 
exists” at the “‘present” time, as contrasted with the past or 
future, I class with the “phenomenalist” objections. There is an 
equally valid counterpart as regards events: that an event “really 
exists” in the same locality as the speaker, so that the Coronation 
really existed, for certain people, on the Khumbu Icefall, and the 
invasion of Normandy really occurred in a Wimbledon drawing 
room.) 

3. The third objection I shall consider is that objects have, in 
general, definite temporal boundaries, while “events” do not 
have defiinte spatial ones. An object comes into existence and is 
destroyed; more precisely, there is a time before which it does 
not exist and after which it does exist, and another time before 
which it exists and after which it does not exist. But for an “‘event” 
there would have to be, if the parallel were to hold, a certain 
place on one side of which the event did not occur and on the 
other side of which it did, and conversely for some other place. 
And this seems preposterous, especially if we think of the physical 
model of an event propagating itself throughout space without 
definite limit. To this there are two answers. The first is that the 
notion of coming into existence and passing away appears to be 
only empirically, and not logically, associated with the notion of 
an object. There is nothing absurd in supposing a world in which 
objects were never created or destroyed; indeed according to the 
classical conservation laws there is such a world, namely, the 
world of the ultimate material particles. Since there is no con- 
ceptual difficulty about sempiternal objects, there need be none 
either about spatially infinite events. 

The second answer to this objection is that, if we adopt a 
conservation law, we have to say, what is anyway obvious in the 
majority of cases, that “‘creation” and “‘destruction’”’ and similar 
terms are merely convenient devices that work in the same team 
as the term “object” itself and especially the phrase “same 
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object,” and that we find it convenient to adopt criteria for 
calling something “the same object” or “a different object” 
according to how profound or drastic a change “‘it” has suffered. 
Whether and at what point (to take an example of Stebbing’s) 
we say that an orange has changed (but is still an orange), that 
it has changed into, or become, marmalade, or that it has been 
destroyed and marmalade created, is a matter of expediency 
(though to say the third thing would be to ignore rather perversely 
the culinary facts). Theoretically, we may agree that all creation 
and destruction is a case of changing, more or less radically, the 
juxtaposition of constituents; practically, we also agree for the 
most part on how to distinguish the less from the more radical 
changes, and speak of “‘alteration”’ or “destruction” accordingly. 
But in the case of events, too, it is open to us to arrive at similarly 
distinct and not incompatible decisions, theoretical and practical. 
We may say that events do in fact pervade all space, but that in 
practice it is convenient to regard certain regions of space as 
inaccessible to certain events; the events in question could then 
be said quite properly to terminate at the boundaries of such 
regions. Solar events certainly extend to the region of Sirius, and 
any possible observers in that region would have practical, and 
not merely theoretical, inducements for saying that some of these 
events are spatially continuous over the intervening region; 
terrestrial events may be equally extensive, but the observers in 
the Sirian system could presumably only speculate about them 
and would have practical inducements to think of them as 
terminating far short of their own region.® 

We must also find a parallel to the case where an object is not 
decomposed into evanescent constituents, but changes into 
another object. Practically this is a case of A ceasing to exist and 
B coming into existence; theoretically it is a case of constituents 
C which are conserved in different juxtapositions. Can events 
change into other events? Can this happen while at the same time 
there is an event which is the same? We may take the Queen’s 
Christmas Day broadcast again. Remembering that the changes 
which events suffer do not occur at a time, or over a period of 


5 See, however, p. 349. 
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time, but at a place, or over a region of space, we shall easily 
find the required analogue: the basic constituents of the event in 
question are certain electromagnetic vibrations which in the 
vicinity of a certain broadcast receiver appear as certain sounds; 
at a certain point between this receiver and another one, supposing 
the point to be within earshot of both receivers, the sounds change 
into other sounds, similar to the first but also different, especially 
if only one receiver is hi-fi. Just as there is no point, usually, in 
insisting on an answer to the question “‘Exactly at what instant 

did the tadpole change into the frog ?”’ so there is usually no point 
~ in asking, “Exactly at what point in space does hi-fi change into 
lo-fi?” 

Suppose, however, that we do not adopt universal conservation 
laws; we wish to leave open the possibility of “‘absolute”’ creation, 
creation ex nthilo, and similarly of absolute annihilation. Since we 
do not wish to complicate the issue by using active verbs which 
imply the pre-existence of a creator or of an annihilator, it will 
be better to speak of “absolute coming-to-be” and “absolute 
ceasing-to-be.”” Whether or not we believe that there are in fact 
any objects which begin or cease to exist in this way, I think it 
must be admitted that it would not be logically impossible. We 
should then have to admit the logical possibility of absolute 
spatial barriers to the “spreading” of events. Just as we do or 
might speak of a time when an individual did not exist, anywhere 
at all, in any form whatever, so.we should or could speak of a 
place where an event does not occur, ever, in any form at all. 

Curiously enough, this notion, although introduced here in a 
conceptually unfamiliar way, is familiar enough from other 
points of view. One example of it is the supposed inaccessibility 
to observation of certain galaxies, at present somewhat beyond 
the range of the largest telescopes, which, on a certain theory 
about the expanding universe, would be receding from us at or 
above the velocity of light. If there were such objects, and the 
relevant theoretical considerations were true, we should say that 
events occuring in such regions could never be detected on 
Earth, or, in my way of speaking, that the spatial extension of 
those events was absolutely terminated; that there is a place, 
namely the Earth, where such an event absolutely does not occur. 
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A second example is the doubt arising from quantum-theoretical 
considerations concerning my example about the extension of 
solar and terrestrial events, respectively, to the region of Sirius. 
If there are certain minima of energy such that there is a limit to 
the possibility of physical interaction, then signals attenuated 
beyond a certain point can never, in principle, be detected. Thus 
the event consisting of the sun’s total radiation certainly extends 
to Sirius, because it is capable of affecting retinas and photo- 
graphic plates there; but the terrestrial event consisting of my 
typing these words certainly does not extend, even in principle, 
much beyond the walls of my room (assuming there are no hidden 
microphones or the like). Once more we have the notion of an 
absolute spatial barrier to the extension of an event; again there 
is a place, in the region of Sirius, and even in Coventry, where 
this particular event absolutely does not occur. 

A final difficulty, still under objection 3, is the following. There 
is a certain obvious symmetry about the coming-to-be and 
ceasing-to-be of an object; the genesis and cessation of things are 
seldom, to be sure, exactly reversible but there is nothing con- 
ceptually outrageous about this. (We can just imagine death as 
the exact reverse of being born.) But it is quite different with 
events. The place where an event begins to exist has a certain 
obvious asymmetry with, and pre-eminence over, the place or 
places where it ceases to exist. Part of the answer to this is to 
reiterate what was said earlier about the asymmetry between the 
central and the peripheral in three-dimensional space. But we 
can always discount this special asymmetry, for instance by think- 
ing of some widespread event the origin of which is unknown and 
which is not presumed to obey an inverse-square law or even to 
be “propagating” at all—say a large-scale earthquake, storm, or 
fire. Now the symmetry which we noted in the case of objects 
reappears. Suppose there is a fire burning continuously throughout 
a large expanse of land, that the land is completely uniform, 
except for the fire, both where it is burning and where it is not, 
that there is a definite and stable boundary between the fire and 
the rest, and that (a harder supposition) beyond its own boundary 
the fire cannot be perceived and has no effects whatever. Under 
these conditions, there will be.a place A, and many other places, 
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such that for an observer moving in a straight line through A, it 
will be the case that on one side of A the fire does not exist, while 
on the other side of A it does; and continuing on his journey, he 
will eventually reach a point B such that on one side of B the fire 
exists, and on the other side it does not. The fire will come into 
existence at place A and cease to exist at place B. And this is 
precisely analogous to the case of an object which comes into 
existence at time A and ceases to exist at time B. 

The verbs “‘to begin” and “to cease” are so often used with a 
temporal specification—to begin at a certain time—that it is easy 
to forget that they are just as legitimately used with a spatial 
specification—to begin at a place. We say things like ““The alpine 
flora begin at about 3,000 feet” and “‘Europe ends at the Urals.” 
It is tempting to regard these usages as secondary, as derived 
from a primary temporal use in some such way as “One begins to 
find alpine flora at about the time when one crosses the 3,000- 
foot contour.” I think this is a mistake born of a prejudice. The 
snow line, the tree line, the Mason-Dixon Line, frontiers, and 
indeed countless other kinds of line, are sets of places where 
things start or finish; I do not mean start to move, as at the 
starting line, but start to be. Of course not all the things that start 
to be at such lines are events. All I am concerned to show is that 
there exists a perfectly legitimate usage for “‘beginning at a place” 
which is available for the beginnings of events. 


III 


4. The fourth and most intractable objection, however, is the 
following. It will be said that “beginning at a place,” even if it is 
not reducible to a complex of beginning at a time plus motion of 
the observer, must all the same involve some reference to motion. 
Someone who is told that the snow line is the place where the 
snow begins will not have enough information until he knows 
whether we mean when going up, or down, the mountain. 
Similarly the fire-traveler has to be traveling into the fire, not out 
of it. Beginnings at a time, on the other hand, seem to require 
no such supplementary information. Someone who is told that 
the kickoff is the time when the match begins seems to have got 
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all he needs to know, and so does someone (to take an example 
closer to our thesis) who is told that delivery is when a person 
begins, or that melting is when a piece of iron comes to an end. 
It is very tempting at this point to accede to the popular demand 
for the use of the notion of “moving through time.” It will be 
said that in the case of the observer traversing the fire, or the 
mountain, even if he confines himself to a single dimension, he 
can choose either of two directions in which to move, and it is 
necessary to specify which of the two directions he is to take— 
while information about the coming into existence of an object 
does not require any such specification, not because time is one- 
dimensional to begin with, but because, in addition to this, we 
have no choice as to which direction we shall move in; we can 
move only in one direction. 

We must, however, resist this demand. To move through space 
or, properly, to move, is to be in different places at different 
times, with the proviso that, for any two places and any two 
corresponding times, there is always an intervening place where 
the body is at an intervening time. “Place” and “time” occur 
symmetrically in this formula; as far as it goes, an object in motion 
might just as well be said to move through time as through space. 

To be in different places at different times is to move. For 
objects, this is locomotion. To be at the same place at different 
times (with the proviso that this remains true however small the 
interval between the times) is not to move. For objects, this is to 
be at rest. To be at different places at the same time—with the 
proviso about comparative sizes mentioned in III(a)—is im- 
possible for objects; we have to say that there are two such 
objects, perhaps similar but numerically distinct. There is a 
borderline case that we might or might not allow: namely, where 
an object disappears at one place and reappears at the same 
instant at another place. We might try to say that it “moved”’ at 
an “infinitely high speed” since it took no time at all to cover an 
interval of space. 

“Events” too, according to my _ thesis, can be at different 
places at different times; this is also motion, but motion of a 
different sort, which I have called “‘propagation,” of which the 
most familiar kind is “spreading.” To be at the same place at 
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different times was, for an object, not to move, but to be at rest, 
or simply to be, at that place. To be at the same time in different 
places is, for an event, not to propagate, but simply to occur at 
those places. To be at different places at the same time was 
impossible for objects; to be at different times in the same place 
is impossible for events. Again, we should have to say that there 
are two such events, perhaps similar but numerically distinct. 
There is a borderline case that we might or might not allow: 
namely, where an event ceases to occur at one place and begins 
to recur at the same point at a later time. We might try to say 
that it “‘spread’”’ at “zero speed” since it covered no space at all 
in occupying an interval of time. 

To “move through time,” then, is either (i) just to move, which 
is the same as to move through space; or else it is (ii) a nonliteral 
way of referring to something else. This something else can only 
be endurance. To move through time is just to endure. The spatial 
complementary of endurance is extension. We might expect to 
find a nonliteral way of referring to extension, complementary to 
the nonliteral way of referring to endurance as “moving through 


time.’’ Remembering that the complementary of “‘(loco)moving”’ 


> 


is “propagating,” we should expect to find “spreading through 
space’’ as the required complementary. And so it is; do we not 
speak of “‘the spreading chestnut tree’’? 

We are now in a position to deal with objection 4, which was 
that “beginning at a place” involves an ambiguity as to which of 
two directions of movement is intended, whereas “beginning at 
a time”’ involves no such ambiguity. As a cautious first step, let us 
try to remove the ambiguity inherent in the first type of case by 
introducing a suitable convention. The fire-traveler moved 
through the fire from A to B, and the question whether the fire 
began or ended at either of these points depended entirely on 
whether the point in question was approached from inside or 
outside the fire. Let the convention be that boundary points are 
always approached from the inside. So long as this convention is 
in force, a statement to the effect that the fire begins, or ends, 
at ABCD ... (where ABCD ... is a set of points constituting the 
perimeter of the fire) will be unambiguous; it will always be 
clear whether we are being told about a fire surrounded by an 
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unburnt expanse or an unburnt expanse surrounded by fire. 

There certainly is no such convention in force. Does the town 
begin, or end, at the suburbs? The snow begins at the snow line, 
yet the land ends at the coastline. Our convention would oblige 
us to say that the town ends and the country begins; that the 
Cornish promontory is well named; but that our usual talk about 
the snow line is wrong, except in the very special case of a snow 
line on the inside rim of a crater. 

It seems to me, however, that we can distinguish here between 
rule and exceptions, that what I have called a “‘convention’’ is 
really much less arbitrary than I suggested it would be, much 
less arbitrary than the opposite convention would be. The 
contrast between outside and inside is the contrast already dis- 
cussed between the peripheral and the central, and there seems 
to be a definite tendency to identify oneself conceptually with the 
central rather than with the peripheral, which operates whenever 
there are no opposing tugs arising from practical considerations. 
These latter are obvious enough; we need only think of the 
practical difference between prison walls and fortress walls; or 
of the fact that most of us live below, and so outside, the snow 
line and seldom if ever penetrate inside it; or that fires are the 
sort of things we prefer to think of ourselves as being on the out- 
side of. 

But to say that a convention is very natural, or is more natural 
than another, seems very far short of the absolute necessity which 
seems to attach to the complementary restriction about time: it 
is one thing to say that it is usual to think of ourselves as inside, 
rather than outside, a closed boundary, and that when we do 
there is no ambiguity about spatial beginnings; but a very 
different thing indeed to say that we cannot possibly choose on 
which side of a temporal boundary we shall imagine ourselves to 
be, and that temporal beginnings are absolutely determined. 


IV 


We need not, however, despair of closing the gap. We can 
find a sense in which spatial beginnings, too, are absolutely 
determined. To see this, we must return to our fire-traveler and 
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scrutinize some unexamined assumptions about him. We assumed, 
for example, that he traversed the area of the fire in a, straight 
line from one side to the other, that he was a normal human 
observer with standard sensory equipment, and in particular that 
the region occupied by his body was much smaller than the region 
occupied by the fire. Now one consequence of these assumptions 
was that he established perceptual contact with the fire only at a 
small segment of its perimeter, and his subsequent perceptions of 
it were also limited to a certain portion of its area. This is not 
what happens in the case of our establishing perceptual contact 
with an ordinary solid enduring object; very often when we are 
aware of such an object coming into existence, there is nothing 
incomplete or fragmentary about our perceptual contact with its 
temporal boundary, and our subsequent perceptions of it 
(provided that we outlive the object) can easily extend to its 
whole temporal duration. A proper analogue of our awareness 
of temporal beginnings and endings, therefore, requires us to 
question our assumptions about the fire-traveler. Is there any 
way in which an object endowed with sense organs and intelligence 
could become aware of the fire along its whole perimeter at once, 
and whose subsequent perceptions of it could (provided that “he” 
moved beyond it) cover its whole spatial extension? 

It seems that this could occur, if we modify our fire-traveler in 
the following way. Instead of the rather heterogeneous set of 
sense organs with which Nature has equipped us, some of which, 
like vision, are comparatively ‘“‘tele-aesthetic,”” we endow our 
traveler with organs which are uniformly short-range, sensitive 
only to stimuli occurring at, or very near to, the surface of his 
body.® Second, instead of a body which occupies a comparatively 
unvarying amount of space, but which is capable of occupying 
space in different regions—that is, of locomotion—we give him 
a spherical body which is completely elastic—that is, is capable of 
occupying any amount of space, however large or small. But, third, 
let us assume that it does not make sense to say that the whole of 
this body occupies a different region of space at one time and at 


* Compare A. D. Ritchie on “haptic” and visual experience, Studies in the 
History and Methods of the Sciences (Edinburgh, 1958), p. 209. 
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another—that is, it is incapable of locomotion. The only kind of 
motion of which it is capable is propagation, namely, expansion 
or contraction. 

How will such an observer become aware of something at a 
distance? He cannot use a “‘tele-aesthetic” sense like vision or 
hearing, nor can he transfer his whole body into the region of 
the thing in question so that his short-range detectors respond to 
it. Instead he must expand. When in the course of his expansion 
the surface of his body reaches the region in question, he will 
become aware of it. If, on the other hand, he contracts, he wiil 
become aware of things going on inside his perimeter. If, finally, 
we stipulate that both the spatial distribution of an “‘event’’ and 
the spatial configuration of a “‘body”’ are always symmetrical, it 
will follow that an event like the fire will be first perceived by such 
an observer along its entire inner perimeter (it must, of course, be 
annular in shape); it will cease to be perceived along its entire 
outer perimeter, and the whole of it will be perceived in between, 
provided that the observer gives continuous attention and does 
not die. An event with no inner perimeter (a circular fire with no 
central “‘hole’’) will be an event with no beginning in space, 
complementary to an object which has always existed but which 
may cease to exist; an event with no outer boundary (an infinite 
fire with a central hole) will be an event with no end in space, 
complementary to an object which, once created, will always exist. 

Such an observer, whose short-range sense organs are located 
on the surface of a sphere of variable diameter, will become aware 
of spatial beginnings and endings of events in as complete a sense 
as human observers can become aware of temporai beginnings 
and endings of objects. But the gap we wanted to fill still yawns 
as wide as ever. Just as the ordinary fire-traveler could move, say, 
either east or west, so the extraordinary fire-traveler can “‘move”’ 
either outward orsinward, so that whether an event begins or 
ends at a certain point still depends on his choice of direction in 
a way in which, it was argued, the question whether an object 
begins, or ends, in time, never depends on any choice on the part 
of the observer. 

We might at first sight think it possible to bridge this gap 
simply by a further stipulation about the extraordinary fire- 
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traveler, namely, that he is not able to choose whether to expand 
or contract. But this cannot mean that, whenever he chooses to 
“‘move”’ at all, he can only move outward and never inward, for 
the temporal analogue of this would be that, whenever we choose 
to alter the moment at which we are, we can only choose a future 
moment and not a past one. But this is absurd; in any sense in 
which we “‘can only move forward” in time, we cannot choose 
but “‘move forward” all the time. But neither can our stipulation 
mean that our spherical traveler expands continuously and with 
absolute uniformity, never contracting and never even pausing or 
slackening, for “expansion” is a genuine motion, merely of a 
different kind from locomotion, and so is “contraction,” and our 
traveler is just as free to move in this genuine sense, to change his 
velocity, or to remain at rest, as is any ordinary object. Our 
stipulation merely plays with a sense of “moving in space” which 
is just as bogus as the sense of “‘moving in time” already criticized. 


V 


Withdrawing this false step, a further move toward the final 
bridging of the gap depends on the recognition that we are in 
fact more like the extraordinary traveler than has so far been 
suggested, and moreover that we do suffer from a special limitation 
from which he was exempt. Our sense organs are, on the whole, 
like his, located on our bodily periphery; and with the notable 
exceptions of sight and hearing (and possibly smell) they are 
sensitive to stimuli originating very near the same surface. If we 
imagine a case of extreme myopia, near-deafness, and a total 
insensitivity to smells except the odors of adjacent objects, the 
approximation is almost complete. 

Now the notable exceptions to this, sight and hearing, do 
extend our range of awareness to a great distance. In our ordinary 
way of speaking we would say that we see and hear things which 
are distant from us in all directions. But in the way of speaking 
which we found appropriate for the extraordinary fire-traveler, 
and in which there is a bipolarity not between East and West 
but between Inward and Outward, we should have to say that 
we see and hear things which are distant from us in one direction, 
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but that things that are distant from us in the other direction are 
totally invisible and almost totally inaudible. We are sensitive to 
much of what goes on outside our bodies, even to a considerable 
distance, but we are almost totally unable to witness what goes 
on inside. (Surgeons of course can witness a great deal of what 
goes on inside another person.) Our tele-aesthetic senses are not 
merely tele-aesthetic, but exo-aesthetic. 

This contrast is reinforced by other considerations. We extend 
the range of our awareness in various ways, but always in an 
outward direction. Consider telescopes, telephones, television, 
and all the other tele-instruments. Exploration takes us “further 
afield.’’ Cortina is a good center for the Dolomites, but no travel 
agency speaks of the Dolomites as a good periphery for Cortina. 
Spatial ranging, in so far as it is unidimensional, is unidirectional. 

Locomotion, of course, is involved in most explorings, but it 
can be regarded as a special, extreme case of “expansion.” 
Consider (1) our symmetrically expanding fire-traveler; (2) a 
polyp-like creature located at A which extends part of itself in the 
direction of B by asymmetrical expansion; (3) a similar creature 
which behaves like (2) and then contracts itself, in the region of 
B, to its original shape; (4) a creature like (3), but which has 
already started to contract before its forward extension reaches 
B; and (5) a creature which starts to contract away from A at the 
same time as it starts to expand toward B. The behavior of (5) 
is indistinguishable from locomotion. 

The almost total unwitnessability of inward events is due not 
merely to the fact that our only long-range sense organs are 
outward-directed. It is also due to the fact that the surface of the 
body is comparatively rigid. An event occurring inside the 
periphery of the body (assuming that it is not causally connected 
with bodily processes) could become the object of awareness to 
an outward-directed sense organ if the body were able to contract 
asymmetrically, like one of the polyp-like creatures in the last 
paragraph, and so bring the point in question outside the bodily 
periphery. 

To these two facts, then, about the sense organs and the 
rigidity of the body, must be attributed a certain unidirectional 
element in our experience of space which exactly matches the 
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unidirectionality we commonly attribute to our experience of 
time. We cannot, at a given moment of time, become aware of 
anything going on at an earlier time nor, indeed, at a later time, 
but we can wait for the experience of what is going to happen at 
the later time, whereas there is no reversed analogue of “waiting.” 
Similarly we cannot, while occupying a given region of space, 
become aware of anything going on inside that region nor, 
indeed, outside that region, but we can extend to the experience 
of what is happening in the outer region. For a strict parallel, we 
must translate “‘wait for” as “endure in the expectation of” to 
set beside “extend in the expectation of.” There is, of course, a 
reversed analogue of “outward extension,” namely “inward 
extension,” but this does not occur. The nonoccurrence of 
“reversed extension” explains the impossibility of witnessing our 
internal organs. Does the nonoccurrence of “reversed endurance”’ 
explain the impossibility of witnessing the past? 

The trouble about this suggestion is that, although it is perfectly 
feasible to imagine “reversed extension” by means of a highly 
contractile body, the idea of “reversed endurance’’ seems still 
completely unimaginable. If so, we shall not have succeeded in 
establishing a conceptual parity between objects and events; for 
even though we have just seen that there is a sense in which it is 
impossible, though only empirically impossible, to ““move back- 
ward in space,” we have not yet seen that there is any sense in 
which it is only empirically impossible to “move backward in 
time.”’ I shall now suggest two ways in which this might be done. 


VI 


The first attempt to give a sense to “moving backward in time” 
such that its nonoccurrence could be a merely empirical matter, 
depends on taking the standard type of event to be one which 
“‘propagates” in a uniform manner. Consider, as ordinary 
examples which come nearest to satisfying this condition, a pistol 
shot and a light flash, each originating at the same point and 
thereafter propagating itself indefinitely outward. Given the usual 
velocity constants, if the light flash occurs five seconds later than 
the shot, it will “overtake” the latter at a distance of about one 
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mile. If, to make an empirically absurd supposition, a sensitive 
consciousness were attached to something which moved in the 
same manner as the wave front of the light flash, it would “hear” 
the shot a second time; still further stipulations, such as canceling 
the inverse-square law, could arrange for the “two”’ sounds to be 
qualitatively identical, so that there would be no reason left for 
denying that the same sound was heard a second time. In general, 
a sensitive consciousness attached to an indefinitely expansible 
and contractile balloonlike structure could, by expansion, “move 
back in time”’ to any event which is outwardly propagated at less 
than the velocity of light; while it could also, by contraction, 
“move forward in time” to any event which is either outwardly 
or inwardly propagated. 

An analogy which puts less strain on the imagination, because 
it abandons the balloonlike observer and is for that very reason to 
be treated with circumspection, would be the following. Consider 
a set of ripples on an otherwise still pond of unlimited extent. 
They are to be seen from the point of view of A, a myopic and 
static observer, and also of B, a telescopic and mobile observer. 
A does not see the “event”’ consisting of the ripple sequence until 
it is occurring in his immediate vicinity, nor after it has ceased to 
occur there; moreover, he cannot go and see whether it is still 
occurring somewhere else. For A (assuming that he has a memory) 
the event has simply and irrevocably receded into the past. But 
now consider B. Not only can B see the ripples approaching in 
the distance; he can also see them after they have ceased to 
occur in his vicinity, and even when he can no longer see them, 
he can move (like a water bird, say) and see them again. For B, 
the event need not have receded into the past: it has merely 
receded into the distance. A can remember the event, but can never 
revisit it; B can not only remember it, he can revisit it as well. 
And since revisiting a stationary object certainly counts as moving 
back in space, then revisiting an occurring event ought certainly 
to count as moving back in time. 

But is it a merely empirical fact that this does not happen? 
The short answer is Yes, because the description of what would 
happen, if it did, is not self-contradictory. But we may also be 
expected to show what are the empirical conditions which as a 
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matter of fact prevent its happening. Two such conditions are 

immediately suggested by the illustration and analogy: 

(1) We cannot, as a matter of fact, move fast enough. 

(2) We are constitutionally much less fitted to take cognizance of 
propagating events than we are fitted to take cognizance of 
persistent and stationary or locomotive objects—presumably 
because it is to one of these objects that our consciousness is 
attached. 


VII 


A second way in which one might try to give a sense to “revisit- 
ing a former event” and so to “moving back in time” is more 
familiar but, I think, much less promising than that which relies 
on the notion of a propagating event. This second way does not 
rely on the notion of a propagating event, but on a still more 
extravagant supposition about conscious structures. So far we 
have imagined sentient beings whose sense organs, like our own, 
are distributed over the surface of their bodies. Suppose, if we can, 
that the organs are distributed evenly through a large tract of 
space. Such an organism could hardly be said to have a body. 
There would now be no regions such that events occurring there 
could only be ascertained by propagation of the sensitive 
periphery. Instead, the organism, without being anywhere, would 
be aware of events going on everywhere. Similarly we are to 
suppose, if we can, sense organs at a certain place responding to 
all the events which occur at that place over a considerable epoch 
of time. There would now be no periods such that events occurring 
in them could only be ascertained by waiting for them to occur. 
Instead, the organism, without being at any particular time, 
would at one and the same place be aware of events going on at 
all times. 


Indeed, if we develop and combine these two imaginative 
feats, we shall arrive at the notion of a being who, not located at 
one place rather than another, and not existing at any particular 
time rather than any other, is aware of what goes on at all places 
and at all times. Such a notion, as already remarked, is not 
altogether unfamiliar to theology. But in terms of the discussion 
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in Section III, there is a price to be paid for this conceptual 
adventure, such that the notion of moving “backward” has after 
all eluded our grasp. For the ambiguity of beginnings and endings 
returns in full force, for time as well as for space. To such a 
cosmic percipient, it will indeed be absolutely undecidable 
whether the match really begins at kickoff or at the long whistle 
blast. 
BERNARD Mayo 


University of Birmingham 





WITTGENSTEIN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOGIC 


The people said, “The earth rests on the back of an elephant 
which rests on the back of a giant tortoise which rests on the face of a 
limitless sea.” Yajnavalkya said, ““The earth rests on nothing.” The 
people said, ““Your answer is so absurd as to be unintelligible, O 
Yajnavalkya, while ours is so obvious as to be inescapable.” And 
Yajnavalkya answered, ‘Your posterity will use your words in agreeing 
with me.”—Upanishadic Apocrypha 


ARGE as the name and fame of Ludwig Wittgenstein have 

become in our day, the radical character and great power 
of Wittgenstein’s criticism of the foundations of logic seem still 
inadequately appreciated. Wittgenstein has actually done for (or 
to) deduction much the same sort of job Hume did with induction. 
In both cases the problem is one of really fundamental philo- 
sophical importance. Both analyses result in conclusions so 
destructive as to seem completely unacceptable. But in neither 
case is it easy to see how these conclusions can be avoided. By 
this last remark I do not mean to deny, of course, that every 
philosopher can produce a refutation satisfactory to himself. I am 
suggesting only that it may well turn out to be the case with 
Wittgenstein, as it most certainly is with Hume, that no one 
seems to be capable of producing a refutation satisfactory to 
anyone else. 

Nor do I mean to deny that there are many who do appreciate 
the force of Wittgenstein’s work—or almost do, at any rate. 
Wittgenstein’s books have not fallen deadborn from the press. 
Michael Dummett’s excellent discussion, in this journal, of 
Wittgenstein’s philosophy of mathematics is a recent example of 
an appreciation of the difficulty both of accepting Wittgenstein 
and of finding any suitable alternative.'! Yet it would seem that 
many—even of those who, like Dummett, have an excellent 
insight into Wittgenstein’s position—are still not aware of the 
full stickiness of the situation. 


1 Michael Dummett, ““Wittgenstein’s Philosophy of Mathematics,” Philo- 
sophical Review, LXVIII (1959), 324-348. 
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In the paper referred to, for example, Dummett raised certain 
objections to Wittgenstein’s conclusions. These seem to me to be 
good objections, the sort an informed and thoughtful person does 
have when confronted with Wittgenstein’s philosophy of logic 
and mathematics. Yet I think answers even to objections such as 
these can be given from within the Wittgensteinian framework. 

What I shall do in this paper, then, is simply object to some 
of these objections to Wittgenstein. In the process of so doing I 
shall recapitulate in summary fashion a few of the rather telling 
Wittgensteinian arguments which seem to have had even on 
Dummett less impact than they should and which have been for 
the most part simply ignored by those with a less firm grasp of 
the situation than his. 

My first difference with Dummett is an apparently slight one, 
seemingly over nothing more than a choice of terminology. But 
the choice may have consequences. Dummett speaks of Wittgen- 
stein’s holding a form of conventionalism in logico-mathematical 
theory, indeed, a “full blooded conventionalism.”? But the issue 
of conventionalism as seen by a man like Carnap is as follows: 
“Are the rules on which logical deduction is to be based to be 
chosen at will and, hence, to be judged with respect to con- 
venience but not to correctness?’’? And if one is to be classified 
as a conventionalist by his affirmative answer to such a question 
as this (or, as with Carnap, his qualified affirmative) then 
Wittgenstein cannot be so classified. For Wittgenstein is rejecting 
(or ignoring) this whole question. 

Wittgenstein’s position, to put it. with impossible brevity, is 
that each of our judgments is independent. A logical or mathe- 
matical proposition such as 2 + 2 = 4 is true not because of 
prior “meanings” or “rules,” conventional or otherwise, much 
less some necessary correspondence with reality or whatever. 
Such a proposition is true simply because and in so far as we 
chose to regard it as true. “True” and “false” are words we use, 
and we always use the former in these cases and apply the latter 
only elsewhere. Indeed, our use of these propositions is so closely 


® Ibid., Pp. 329. 
§ Rudolf Carnap, ‘‘Foundations of Logic and Mathematics,” in International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science (Chicago, 1939), I (no. 3), 26-27. 
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tied to our use of “true” and “false” that their being true is very 
much like the standard meter’s being a meter long. 

Dummett realizes all this. He is perfectly well aware that 
Wittgenstein in asserting the complete independence of each 
individual judgment is asserting our independence of any 
rules at all, whether of inference or of meaning, whether 
conventional or otherwise. But he does not seem quite to realize 
how radical is Wittgenstein’s conception of the source of that 
independence. 

What Wittgenstein is asserting is that (in a sense) there is no 
such thing as a rule. There is no such thing as (or state or condition 
of) understanding a rule, or knowing a rule, or meaning a rule. 
There is no such thing as behavior guided by, or even according 
to, a rule. There is none of these things in spite of the fact that 
there are many perfectly good and correct uses of the expres- 
sions “rule,”’ “‘understanding a rule,” “being guided by a rule,” 
and so on. 

Wittgenstein is arguing that what is going on here is just 
exactly the process which occasions so many other, perhaps most, 
philosophical confusions, exactly the process which the greater 
portion of Philosophical Investigations is designed to combat: we 
have significant words—“rule,”’ “understanding,” “knowledge,” 
“meaning,” “intention,” and so on. So we assume, usually with- 
out quite realizing we are doing so, some thing (or state or 
condition) which they signify. How, we ask ourselves, can they 
be significant if they do not signify anything? And this is a 
question which seems difficult to answer—until we look at the 
ways the words in question are actually used. 

Consider again an example like one of Wittgenstein’s: ‘“‘add 
two each time” or “ay = ap-1 + 2.’ Now we might be watching 
someone writing down a series of numerals, and I might ask for 
the rule involved, and you might give me in reply either of these 
two sets of signs, and I might be satisfied. Yet we must admit 
that the sign is not (is not identical with) the rule. For one thing, 
we have two different signs (we could have many more) but only 


* Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, with translation by 
G. E. M. Anscombe (New York, 1953), pt. 1, pars. 185-190; see also pars. 
143-155- 
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one rule. Or the same marks might denote some very different 
rule in another language, or might even have been natural 
phenomena of some kind, signifying nothing. 

But perhaps all this is too obvious. Of course the rule is not 
the signs, but their meaning. And what is meaning? 

Again, consider how we teach the meaning of the signs, that is, 
according to our present hypothesis, the rule. We write bits of the 
series for the learner, have him try, rebuke and congratulate, and 
so on. After he has done it correctly (as it seems to us he should 
have) for a while, we will say, ““Now he knows (understands, can 
follow) the rule.” 

But if when he gets to 100, he goes on, “‘104, 108, 112, ...,” 
we may very well say, “So he didn’t know the rule after all.” 
And we should be saying this without denying any of the data 
on which we based our previous assertion that he did know the 
rule. Thus his previous behavior cannot have been identical with 
his understanding the meaning of the sign or, what we have 
postulated as equivalent, the rule. 

But again, perhaps this too is too obvious. Of course behavior 
is not understanding. Behavior is something which is (or may be) 
first the source and then the result of understanding. 

Is understanding something like grooves in the brain, then (or 
patterns of electrical impulses, to use a more current phrase) ? 
Or is it some sort of image or feeling or the like? It can be neither, 
since we will want to say that someone understands the rule if he 
keeps on doing the series correctly in spite of having the wrong 
grooves, images, feelings, or whatnot.® 

Let us be more actual. There are cases where we would say, 
“I thought I knew how to go on, but I was wrong” (behavior 
criterion over feeling). And there are other cases where we would 
say, ‘‘I did know how to go on, but I forgot” (feeling criterion over 
behavior). Thus there are many different criteria the application of 
which might lead us to say, “‘He understands” or “‘I understand.” 
But there is no one criterion which always takes precedence. There 
is nothing (no state, behavior, and so forth) which is identical 
with (essential to) understanding the meaning of the signs, the rule. 


5. See also ibid., par. 199. 
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It is important to note here that what is involved is not an 
ambiguity in our terms. Wittgenstein is sometimes accused of 
having done nothing more than note that the same word is some- 
times used in different ways—which of course everyone always 
knew. We must, as a matter of fact, be using our terms in the 
same way in the different cases considered above. For when, for 
example, we say, “I understand” on the basis of a feeling, and 
then are unable actually to perform in spite of a lack of excuses, 
we do not say, “Yes, I understand (in one sense), but no, I don’t 
understand (in another sense).” We say, “I was wrong. I did 
not understand.” 

This might also be a good point to express astonishment at 
another fundamental misunderstanding of Wittgenstein’s position. 
Wittgenstein and those who agree with him in these matters are 
sometimes said to be advocating some sort of physicalism, to be 
denying the existence of psychic events, and to be reducing under- 
standing, meaning, and so on to behavior.® Yet of course Wittgen- 
stein does not want to deny mental processes, or feelings, or 
sensations, or the like. And it is exactly his point that under- 
standing and so on cannot be reduced to behavior or anything else. 

We have a word—for example, “understanding.” There are 
many things which may lead us to use the word—bits of behavior, 
feelings, and so forth. But understanding is reducible to none of 
these. None of them is understanding. For we are always prepared 
to withdraw the term on the basis of other bits of behavior, feelings, 
and so forth, without denying that the original behavior or feeling 
was exactly the behavior or feeling we originally thought it to be. 
(Yes, he did say ‘8, 10, 12,’ but it was just by chance.” Or “Yes, 
he said it, but he turned out to have been following a different’ 
rule.”’)? 

The objector is still unsatisfied. But why? Perhaps he wants to 
say that we would be surprised if our pupil went on, “104, 108, 
..., and that we would not if he wrote instead, “102, 104, ...” 
The latter, the objection might continue, is what we would have 


® See, for example, Clyde Laurence Hardin, ‘Wittgenstein on Private 
Languages,” Journal of Philosophy, LVI (1959), 519. 
7 See again especially Wittgenstein, op. cit., pt. 1, pars. 153-155. 
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done. And this is because we meant “‘102, 104, ...,’” when we 
said, ““Add two each time.” 

But again, what do these strange statements mean? Did we 
think of these numbers? Did we have any particular thought or 
feeling or do anything that is meaning them? Must not anything 
in our heads at that moment be no better than another sign— 
which could mean anything? Thus presumably our statements as 
to our surprise or our potential actions are very much like our 
statement that we would jump into the river to save someone if 
he fell in. We might, but then again we might not. And the 
superstition that through the act of meaning we can cross our 
bridges before we come to them is again revealed as a superstition, 
and doubly so. There is no act of meaning, and we cannot cross 
our bridges before we come to them (and sometimes not even 
when we do come to them.)*® “The prophecy does not run, that a 
man will get this result when he follows this rule in making a 
transformation—but that he will get this result, when we say he 
is following the rule.’’® 

Turning now to a more specific consideration of some of 
Dummett’s objections we can see how they have drifted somewhat 
from the mark. One objection Dummett mentions is that Wittgen- 
stein’s criticisms do not apply where a strict formalization of our 
principles of inference has been made.’ But now we can see that 
this completely begs the question. Formalization of what? This 
objection is based on the assumption of exactly what Wittgenstein 
is denying—that there is something there, the rule, and that it is 
just a matter of describing it accurately enough. Yet any sign is 
still just a sign and never the rule itself. There is no rule. 

But this cannot be so, the objection continues. We could even 
devise a machine which could form from an Arabic numeral the 
successor of its successor.1! Then the device could mechanically 
and automatically crank out our series indefinitely. Surely there 


8 Ibid., pars. 187-188; also The Blue and Brown Books (Oxford, 1958), p. 143. 

® Ludwig Wittgenstein, Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics, ed. by 
G. H. von Wright, R. Rhees, and G. E. M. Anscombe; trans. by G. E. M. 
Anscombe (Oxford, 1956), pt. m, par. 66. 

10 Dummett, op. cit., p. 330. 

1 Jbid., p. 331. 
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must be a rule built into such a machine. How can we say there is 
no rule when we here have one solidified in metal and glass? 

The answer to this objection is that we should undoubtedly say 
that the machine was following our rule—unless, of course, we 
said it was not. An actual machine, that is, may come up with 
results we can agree to, or it may not. If it does not, we will 
probably say it is out of order .and try to adjust it until it does. 
We may succeed and we may not. Even success, however, may 
be no more than temporary. Thus the machine, too, is only 
another sign. It is not that the human being possesses a freedom 
the machine lacks, but that the machine does not lack a freedom 
the human possesses. The idea that these gears should compel the 
machine to do such and such is just as ideal, and ignores to as 
great an extent what may actually happen, as the idea that the 
formula should compel the man.!” 

But surely, the objection might continue, the machine will 
produce its correct results unless some specific thing goes wrong, 
a rod bends or melts, or some such thing? Surely the machine 
which goes wrong is not the same machine. And so we could say 
that the rule was built into our machine. 

We might say something like this, even though we are aware 
that even with fairly simple machines we sometimes cannot find 
anything in particular wrong when they give us trouble. Some- 
times not even when we manage to get them going right again 
are we able to see what it was that was amiss and was corrected 
—if anything. I shall return to this point in another context. 
Here, however, it seems better to point out that even were we 
to admit that some definite thing must have gone wrong, we 
should still not have resolved the difficulty. For if the original 
gears and wires which later went wrong were a rule, what rule 
was it? They were not, as it turned out, a rule for actually 
producing the desired results. We might just as well say that they 
were a rule for producing molten gears or whatever else it was 
that actually happened. A rule which turns out to be a rule for 
whatever happens to happen is hardly much of a rule. Presumably 
the only reason for calling our gears a rule for producing the 


12 Wittengenstein, Foundations, pt. 1, par. 122. 
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series is that this is what we intended the machine to do. Thus 
we are thrown back on our own devices after all. Or, to put it 
more accurately, our own devices are thrown back on us. The 
conception of a machine is indeed related to that of a rule, but 
seems not to be more solidly based for purposes of explanation. 
In Platonic terms the machine, like the circle, is a creature of the 
ideal world. It may receive more or less partial and temporary 
embodiment. But its primary home is not, as we tend to suppose, 
the brute realm of necessity and chance. 

Dummett considers in a different context the point raised 
above, the question of whether when we say, “Something has 
gone wrong,” some definite thing has gone wrong.'* His example 
is designed to show that we cannot simply accept or reject at will 
5 + 7 = 12,” since this is related to other things such as counting. 
Dummett argues as follows. If a man counted (as we do) five 
boys and seven girls and thirteen children, then he has made 
some definite mistake which he would have recognized as such 
had he noticed it—even though he does not know that 5 + 7 = 12. 

But how can we be so sure that he has made some definite 
mistake? Is this an inductive argument? Have we seen so many 
people counting five boys and seven girls and thirteen children 
and always finding their mistake? Even if we had so observed, 
would this make another outcome impossible? There would seem 
to be no way we could be so sure of a mistake as we are unless 
we had simply decided to count the assertion as true come what 
may, since, after all, 5 + 7 = 12. 

Yet, Dummett’s objection continues, if we are to say (correctly) 
that a mistake has been made, then the disjunction of possible 
mistakes must be true (he counted one boy twice, or ...). But 
if such a disjunction is true, then one of its disjuncts must be true. 
And if a statement is true, there must be something which, if we 
knew it, we would regard as criterion of that truth. God must 
know which of the disjuncts is true, one might say. 

But where is God going to get his data? Uses of the words 
“true” and “mistake” are surely even less laid up either in our 
heads or in heaven than uses of “an = ap.) + 2.’’ Dummett is 


18 Dummett, op. cit., pp. 333 ff. 
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still laboring under the assumption that there are rules, so that 
if we grant such and such, something else must (objectively and 
independently of us) follow. He still tends to feel that there are 
such entities as meanings we give terms, and that these are 
sufficiently corporeal, in fact, to weigh down and so control the 
future coursings of the terms in question. Dummett is, in short, 
still using in attacking the Wittgensteinian position exactly the 
assumptions questioned by Wittgenstein." 

Furthermore, there seems to be no particular reason why the 
world could not work in a way Dummett says it cannot. Suppose, 
for example, that things happened as though we always skipped 
the numeral “12” when counting children (somewhat as hotels 
and apartment houses do not have thirteenth floors). I am not 
saying that we actually skipped, and in fact part of tlie supposition 
is that there be no direct evidence that we do: we never catch 
ourselves or others, and so on. Now none of this seems impossible. 
In fact one can almost see it unfolding before one’s very eyes. 

When we counted five boys and seven girls we would always 
(except when we did not count the total at all or when we made 
a mistake) count thirteen children. And we would never be able 
to find any particular mistake. There would be other peculiar 
consequences, of course. When we counted thirteen boys and 
thirteen girls, we would count only twenty-five children. Our 
thirteen children could divide into six couples and dance happily 
away without any wallflower being left over. We could give 
twelve cookies to thirteen little boys without generating quite 
such intense conflict as would now obtain. And so on. 

So long as the problem was confined to children it would 
presumably remain within the province of students of child 
behavior, and, these being rather unimaginative people in the 
main, no striking scientific results would ensue. We nontechnicians 
already realize that children just do behave oddly and are 
notorious for not obeying the rules. And we would have to help 
us along such useful phrases as “Boys will be boys,” “This 
younger generation!” “Children aren’t what they used to be in 
my day,” and the like. 


M4 Tbid., p. 340. 
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If the phenomenon were more general, on the other hand, if it 
happened with other things than children, the physicists might 
get into the game. They might, indeed, be provided with years 
of joyous employment in discovering the laws of combinatory- 
appearance-disappearance. Then, with these laws fairly com- 
prehensively formulated, the next step, especially were the 
phenomenon quite widespread, would presumably be for some 
Einstein to come along with the suggestion that we modify our 
mathematics. His principle of relativity tells him that we can, it 
is true, explain our observations by ad hoc laws about the appear- 
ance and disappearance of objects. But we can get the same 
results in a much simpler and therefore aesthetically more satis- 
factory manner simply by abandoning the numeral 12 and 
shifting those which follow it down one place. Then our calcula- 
tions would agree with our observations, and we would have no 
appearances and disappearances to explain. This suggestion 
would inevitably be greeted with shocked indignation. Some 
philosophers would demonstrate its utterly paradoxical character. 
Other philosophers would demonstrate the utterly paradoxical 
character of every other possibility. Scientists would balk at the 
complexity of the newfangled mathematics involved and be 
surprised that their students found the doctrine easier to handle 
than they. But it would prevail in the end.15 

One of Dummett’s objections which is difficult to answer 
directly is to the effect that Wittgenstein’s conception is especially 
hard to swallow when looking at a particular actual proof.'* The 
best reply to this which I can offer is to ask the reader to look 
not at one but at several proofs. Is the same thing going on in 
one’s perusal of each? Is the same thing going on as one moves 
to different points in the same proof, or over the same point at 
different times? Here one is puzzled, looks up the rules again, 
studies the step over in comparison with the formulation of the 
rule and with other exemplifications of the rule, and suddenly 


18 Since the effect was not postulated as universal, the use in microphysics 
of whatever statistics work best for the problem at hand—Bose-Einstein 
versus Fermi-Dirac, for example—is perhaps an even better analogy than 
relativity. Compare also “particles vanishing backward in time’ and so on. 

16 Dummett, op. cit., p. 333. 
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sees with a start how it works. Or one goes through a similar 
process but without the start, the acceptance dawning gradually 
this time. Or one moves along routinely, without doubt or its 
release. Does one always have a feeling of familiarity unless there 
is a feeling of unfamiliarity? Do we want to say that we feel the 
“‘because” here? Is there a feeling of being compelled by the rule? 
It is true that we do not think of any alternative, but what does 
this show? Look at all the monstrosities which have been accepted 
as conclusive proofs, or still are. Those fooled by them saw no 
alternative, but we can. Perhaps tomorrow we shall find an 
alternative where we now find none. Perhaps the next man to 
come along will find one. 

These considerations slide into the last of the — 
objections which I should like to examine. That objection lies 
simply in pointing out that if Wittgenstein were right, human 
communication would be in constant danger of breaking down. 
If there were no such things as rules, more or less objective 
entities which we more or less objectively follow, we would be in 
as great danger of simply wandering away in all directions as 
trains without tracks. Without meanings substantial enough for 
us to share the same one with one another, how could com- 
munication be possible at all?! 

Perhaps the best approach to this sort of objection would be 
just that taken above. One could point out that there are no such 
things as communication, agreement, and so on, to be explained. 
Here again we have families of situations any two members of 
which may actually be entirely different from one another. 
Presumably there are reasons why we apply the words “com- 
munication” and “‘agreement.” But presumably these reasons are 
different in different cases. And in any case reasons must come 
to an end. Then we shall simply act. Thus the desire for an 
explanation must inevitably be a fruitless one. 

But if this approach has not allayed objections up to this point, 
it may well fail again here. So perhaps a somewhat different 
approach, granting the objector some of his rather dubious 
assumptions, should now be tried. Another answer, then, might 


17 Ibid., p. 337. 
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simply be to point out that communication very often does break 
down. But such a reply is not enough. It is also true that com- 
munication sometimes does not break down. 

A third approach might be to suggest that agreement may have 
other sources. The argument that there must be rules since there 
is agreement strikes one as being rather like the argument that 
there must be a God since mankind could scarcely have been 
deposited just by chance on the only planet in the whole solar 
system capable of sustaining human life. Wittgenstein points out 
that if mathematicians did disagree we would not have what we 
call ‘“‘mathematics.””’ One could put it even more strongly. 
Mathematicians cannot disagree very strenuously since people 
who do disagree very strenuously are not called “mathematicians.” 

This argument is still not good enough, however. It might 
seem from these considerations that we were selecting the ones 
with corresponding grooves in their brains. And as we have seen, 
Wittgenstein’s doctrine is more radical than this. Thus a final 
answer to Dummett in this matter must be simply to say that he is 
entirely correct. This is exactly what Wittgenstein is driving at. 
There is no foundation for human communication. Disagreement 
is possible at any point. This is what Wittgenstein presumably 
means when he says that if language is to be a means of com- 
munication there must be agreement not only in definitions but 
in judgments. In other words, only agreement can guarantee 
agreement.'§ There is no foundation for this agreement. The 
judgment hangs in the air. The danger is that we should think 
otherwise and mislead ourselves by trying to give a justificatior, 
a foundation, instead of simply saying, ““That’s how we do it, 
that’s how it is.” It would not really supply any more support 
for, or explanation of, communication’s not breaking down to say 
that a rule does it than it would to say that a god does. We should 
merely be deceiving ourselves in either case.}® 

It is true that we agree—sometimes—with each other and with 
our machines. The term “rule” has useful functions as things 
happen. Most philosophers of logic and mathematics begin with 


18 Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, pt. 1, pars. 241-242. 
19 See, for example, ibid., pars. 482-485; and Foundations, pt. u, par. 74. 
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this agreement and move on from there. Thus Wittgenstein’s 
philosophy of logic and mathematics is in a sense simply irrelevant 
both to logic and mathematics and to most philosophizing about 
them. For Wittgenstein is not concerned either to deny or to go 
on from the agreement from which the others start, but to look 
behind it, below it, and to show that it is based on, explained by, 
nothing more fundamental. 

This, I may conclude—or almost conclude—is another and 
even more important reason for not calling Wittgenstein’s 
philosophy of logic a brand of conventionalism and thus making 
it seem in opposition to the work of those such as Carnap. In so 
far as a man like Carnap is simply assuming our ability to agree 
and going on from there—doing what he calls “‘philosophy” but 
what Wittgenstein would probably call “‘mathematics”—there is 
no conflict between the two. They are doing very different sorts 
of jobs. This is undoubtedly one of the reasons many have felt 
Wittgenstein’s work in philosophy of logic and mathematics to be 
unfruitful. It is simply not the sort of thing they call “philosophy 
of logic and mathematics.” A conflict could arise only if we 
regarded one such as Carnap as having shown us some kind of 
ground or foundation for logic where Wittgenstein seems to have 
shown that there is and can be none. 

Before I close, however, a final caveat must be entered about 
the use of such phrases as “communication is in constant danger 
of breaking down”’ to describe our situation. In the sense explained 
such phrases are perfectly all right. In other senses they are less 
all right. 

Suppose we were on a small island and our sole communication 
with the mainland was by means of a telephone wire strung on 
buoys to the shore. Now someone asks us why the wire does not 
break. What answer could we really give except that it might, of 
course, but in general stout copper wire like this under conditions 
like these just does not. There are many things we do not under- 
stand about molecules and all that, but even if we knew them all 
would we not have to say at some point, “Well, molecules just 
are that way!’’? With no better answer than this, no explanation 
of why everything happens just as it does, without a reason or 
ground for it al/, our inquirer might chose to say, ““Communication 
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is in constant danger of breaking down.” But we would usually 
reserve that phrase for special occasions, storms and such, when 
unusual things were happening, and some situation of a sort in 
which wire does frequently break was occurring or seemed 
imminent. And it seems useful to save some phrases to mark such 
eventualities.” 

It is not that we always feel the necessity of a ground or support 
for a phenomenon. But we usually do so when we think we have 
one. In those cases habit has made it seem necessary. Show such 
a supposed support to be no support whatsoever, and we will 
cast about desperately for another. But this tendency should not 
affect our judgment as to whether or not a support is really 
necessary. For habit can also accustom us to doing quite well 
without any such grounds at all. 

JosepH L. Cowan 
University of Arizona 


~ 9 ‘These remarks also apply, of course, to the problem—or, better, problems 
—of induction. 
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“ENDORSING PREDICTIONS” 


HE thesis of this paper is that I would not now be willing to 
endorse any prediction about how I shall choose (or the 
occurrence of an event causally dependent upon how [I shall 
choose) nor would I now be willing to endorse its contradictory, 
even though I would now be willing to endorse the logical 
disjunction of these two predictions. First we shall clarify what is 
involved in making a choice and then show how this sheds light 
on our hesitancy to endorse predictions about how we shall choose. 
In certain situations I am given two or more alternatives from 
which to choose, each one being physically realizable if I should 
choose it. For me these alternatives are real possibilities since I 
believe that it is completely up to me which one will become an 
actuality. I am capable of falsifying any prediction about how I 
shall choose by making a choice different from the predicted one. 
Because I can choose to falsify such a prediction, I would not, 
prior to making my choice, be willing to endorse it one way or 
the other. Why not? 

One reason for my reluctance has to do with the quasi- 
performatory nature of endorsing such a prediction. To say “It 
is true that I shall choose X rather than Y”’ is already to commit 
or obligate myself to doing X in the same way as, when I say “I 
intend to do X,” I am putting myself on record or committing 
myself to doing X. In both cases I am telling other people that 
they can rely or bank on my doing X; therefore, if I should not 
do X, I could be held responsible or called to account for it. But 
the whole point about having the right at some future time to 
choose between various alternatives is that I do not have to 
commit or obligate myself, prior to making my choice, to choosing 
one of the alternatives. My reluctance, therefore, to endorse a 
prediction about how I shall choose in the future (or the 
occurrence of an event causally dependent upon how I shall 
choose) is that I reserve my right to choose as I wish when I 
actually make my choice in the future. By endorsing the prediction 
now I am in effect waiving my right to make a choice in the 
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future: I have already committed myself by my present act of 
endorsing the prediction, which is equivalent to expressing my 
intention to do what is forecast. 

Another reason is that prior to making my choice no amount of 
evidence concerning the antecedent conditions determining my 
choice would seem to me to be sufficient to justify endorsing a 
prediction about how I shall choose, although it might seem 
sufficient to somebody else who cannot choose to falsify this 
prediction. While I am in the throes of deliberation prior to 
making my choice between alternatives X and Y, I have not yet 
made up my mind and decided which alternative shall be chosen. 
In other words, it is still unknown to me which alternative I shall 
choose. While deliberating, I am concerned with reasons rather 
than with efficient causes; since I have not made up my mind it 
follows that as yet no reason seems to me to be a compelling one 
for choosing one of the alternatives.’ Before making my choice, 
I believe that I can choose Y as well as X. From these con- 
siderations it follows that I would be inconsistent if I were to say, 
on the one hand, that I now know that I shall choose alternative 
X and, on the other hand, say that I now believe that I can 
choose Y as well as X. The latter undoes the former, for to say 
the former is a performatory utterance which commits me to 
doing X, while to say the latter is noncommittal and reserves my 
right to choose Y as well as X. Before I have made up my mind 
and made my choice, I believe that I can choose Y as well as X: 
I do not yet know which one I shall choose. Therefore, at that 
time I would not say that I know that I shall choose X. 

If I genuinely believe that I can choose Y as well as X, I will 
not find any amount of evidence concerning the causal ante- 
cedents determining my choice to be sufficient to justify endorsing 
a prediction about how I shall choose. If a scientist were to 
corner me and convince me that causally I cannot choose any- 


1 Also, I am not then aware of all the relevant causal conditions determining 
my choice. Prior to making my choice, but not necessarily afterwards, it is 
impossible for me to be aware of all these causal antecedents; for if I should 
become aware of some cause, such as an unconscious wish, its nature and 
force would automatically be altered in being known by me. To try to know 
all these conditions is like trying to catch your own tail. 
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thing other than X, then I would withdraw my claim that I can 
choose Y as well as X, for I would now know that I should 
choose X. This does not prove that my choice is “acausal” or 
that there is anything inherently unpredictable about how I 
shall choose. It does show, however, why, prior to making my 
choice, no amount of evidence would seem to me to be sufficient 
to justify endorsing a prediction about how I shall choose, although 
it might seem sufficient to somebody else who is not able to 
choose to falsify the prediction. There is no reason why this other 
person cannot, given a knowledge of the important antecedent 
causal conditions, accurately predict how I shall choose. 

Imagine that it is predicted that there will be a sea battle 
tomorrow. A common seaman who cannot choose to falsify this 
prediction (although he can choose to falsify the prediction that 
he will not go A.W.O.L. tomorrow) might now be willing to 
endorse this statement if there is sufficient evidence to justify his 
endorsement; but the admiral of the fleet, who can choose to 
falsify this prediction by ordering his fleet to withdraw, would not 
now, assuming he is still deliberating and has not reached his 
final decision, be willing to endorse it one way or the other. 
Should he be asked whether it is true that there is going to be a 
sea battle tomorrow, he might answer his staff members in the 
following manner: “Gentlemen, the statement ‘There will be a 
sea battle tomorrow’ is not true now, nor is its contradictory true 
now. The prediction is neither true nor false now, even though 
the logical disjunction of these predictions is true. One of the 
disjuncts will become true tomorrow.’”? 

At this point some of the analytic philosophers on the admiral’s 
staff interrupt and very politely point out that he is speaking in a 
meaningless way: “‘(1) It is meaningless to speak of a statement as 
being true now, no less of its being neither true nor false now. 
(2) A statement cannot be neither true nor false since this 
violates the law of the excluded middle. (3) It is meaningless to 


2 I am not for a minute suggesting that this is ordinary language. I am 
purposely beginning with philosophical jargon since it has been in philosophy 
that these problems have arisen. As the paper progresses we will try to relate 
this jargon to ordinary language by showing how it is concerned with our 
everyday life as inquirers and endorsers. 
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speak of a statement becoming true.” With this the meeting is 
adjourned, and the staff members express to the admiral their 
fervent hope that he is a better strategist than he is a philosopher. 
I do not believe that what the admiral said is meaningless and I 
shall attempt to answer in order the above objections. 

(1) For our purposes, there are two important senses which 
the expression “true now” has, depending upon whether it is 
used (a) in a first-order metalinguistic statement endorsing a 
tensed statement or (b) in a second-order metalinguistic statement 
about a first-order metalinguistic endorsing statement to the 
effect that it is irresponsible or unjustified at this time, owing to 
an insufficiency of evidence, to use this endorsing statement. The 
admiral used the expression in the second sense, but we shall say 
a few words about the first sense since it illuminates what is 
involved in endorsing a tensed statement as true. 

(a) In ordinary language it is often the case that the statements 
by which we endorse tensed (but not tenseless) statements are 
themselves tensed. For example, in endorsing a prediction made 
yesterday about today we say, “It was true that S would be P 
tomorrow,” or “ ‘S will be P tomorrow’ was true.”’ A statement 
endorsing a tensed statement is itself tensed in order to indicate 
whether the sentence used in the statement being endorsed can 
be used now (that is, at the same time at which the endorsing 
statement is made) or at some moment of time in the past or 
future so as to make a true statement. We are following Strawson’s 
distinction between sentence and statement. To say “ ‘S is P’ is 
now true” is to indicate that it is correct at this time to utter the 
sentence “‘S is P”: by doing so a true statement will be made. A 
tensed statement makes a temporal designation through the 
utterance at some moment of time of a sentence which cannot 
be uttered at every other moment of time so as to make a true 
statement. Therefore it is important to indicate in our endorsing 
statement, through the use of tense, whether the sentence 
employed in the tensed statement being endorsed can be correctly 
used now or at some time in the past or future.® 


3 For a very thorough and illuminating treatment of this question see 
W. Sellar’s ‘““Time and the World Order,” forthcoming in the University of 
Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science. 
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Part of the meaning of an endorsing statement is to repeat 
what the statement being endorsed said. A tensed statement has 
two differently tensed counterparts which are logically equivalent 
to it. For example, “‘S is P” (said at the same time at which S is 
P) has as its future-tensed counterpart “‘S will be P” (said at any 
moment of time prior to the time at which S is P) and as its past- 
tensed counterpart “S$ was P” (said at any moment of time 
subsequent to the time at which S is P). If today I wish to make 
the same statement as the one made by somebody yesterday who 
predicted that S will P tomorrow, I shall have to use the present- 
tensed counterpart of his statement, “S is P today.” By 
appropriately tensing my endorsing statement I am indicating 
which one of the three differently tensed counterparts can be 
correctly used now. Through this device I am in a sense repeating 
the statement which I am endorsing. 

The underlying purpose or aim of the context in which a 
tensed statement is made is usually the same as that in which the 
endorsing statement is made. In any context or language game in 
which language is used as an instrument to enable two men to 
communicate with each other so that they may co-ordinate their 
efforts to achieve some practical end, it can be seen that the 
tensed mode of talking fulfills a role or function which cannot 
equally well be fulfilled by the tenseless mode of speaking.* In 
the tenseless mode of talking we do not indicate whether an event 
is past, present, or future, as we do in the tensed mode, but 
merely whether an event is earlier or later than or simultaneous 
with some other chosen event. Therefore when I endorse a 
tensed statement, my endorsing statement must also indicate 
whether the event referred to by the original tensed statement is 
past, present, or future. This is done by appropriately tensing my 
endorsing statement. 

It is interesting to note that statements endorsing tenseless 
statements are themselves tenseless. The reason for this is that a 
tenseless statement makes a temporal designation through the 
utterance at some moment of time of a sentence which, if it can 


4 In my paper, ‘“Tensed Statements,’ forthcoming in the Philosophical 
Quarterly, I defend this position at some length. 
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be used at one moment of time so as to make a true statement, 
can be used at any other moment of time so as to make a true 
statement. The question of when the sentence is used to make a 
statement is unimportant, there being no need to distinguish 
sentence from statement or propositional function from prop- 
osition. There would therefore be no point in tensing our 
endorsing statement. A tautological statement, such as “‘Either 
there will be a sea battle tomorrow or there will not be a sea 
battle tomorrow,” involves the utterance of a sentence which 
makes a statement that is necessarily true every time it is uttered. 
As in the case of a tenseless empirical statement, the time at 
which the sentence is used is unimportant; in both cases our 
endorsing statements are tenseless. When the admiral said that 
the logical disjunction above is true, the “‘is”’ is in the tenseless 
present; that is, the context does not permit the use of “‘was”’ or 
“‘will be’’ in its place. 

(b) When the admiral said that the statement ““There will be 
a sea battle tomorrow” is not true now, nor is its contradictory 
true now, he was making a second-order metalinguistic statement 
about a first-order metalinguistic endorsing statement to the 
effect that at this time, owing to an insufficiency of evidence, one 
should refrain from using such a statement; that is, it is not now 
justifiable to endorse the prediction one way or the other. We 
have already indicated why the admiral, prior to making his 
choice, would consider the evidence to be insufficient to justify 
endorsing the prediction one way or the other. This second sense 
of “‘true now” or “‘neither true nor false now” is applicable to 
cases where the statement being endorsed is tenseless, as well as 
to those in which it is tensed. 

To be sure, when I endorse a statement I am not adding any- 
thing to its empirical content, but by my very act of endorsing it 
I am suggesting that there are good reasons for believing that 
what it states to be the case is in fact the case. For this reason the 
performance of endorsing a statement as true is quite different 
from the performance of promising to do something. There is a 
distinctively cognitive element attached to the former which is 
not found in the latter. If I endorse a statement as true and you 
endorse it as false, we would be said to disagree, while we would 
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not be said to disagree if I promise to do something and you do 
not promise to do it or promise to do the opposite. We can 
always challenge someone to justify his endorsement of a state- 
ment. If he cannot point to any good reasons or sufficient evidence 
to justify his endorsement we say that his act of endorsement is 
without grounds and therefore misleading. In everyday life and 
science we do not go around endorsing statements unless there is 
sufficient evidence to warrant our endorsements. In saying, then, 
that a statement is neither true nor false now we are making a 
second-order metalinguistic statement to the effect that, owing to 
an insufficiency of evidence, it is not justified at this time to 
endorse the statement under question one way or the other. 

(2) It might be objected that a statement cannot be neither 
true nor false since this violates the law of the excluded middle. 
A logical disjunction is a truth-functional statement whose truth 
necessitates the truth of one of its disjuncts. Quine would accuse 
the admiral of repeating “‘Aristotle’s fancy” by thinking that the 
truth of a truth-functional statement is independent of the truth 
values of the component propositions. Since the admiral granted 
the truth of the logical disjunction he is contradicting himself by 
saying that neither one of the disjuncts is true now. 

This may be an adequate analysis of how the term “true”’ is 
used in some abstract system of mathematical logic, but it does 
not exhaust all the different uses which the term has in other 
contexts. In particular, it does not do justice to the many different 
sorts of uses the term has in everyday life and science. It omits all 
reference to the conditions under which we actually do endorse 
statements in these contexts. We do not go around arbitrarily 
endorsing statements regardless of whether or not there are any 
facts or evidence to justify our endorsements. It is only within 
the context of inquiry that our endorsements of statements can 
be responsible, being something more than mere conceit or 
aesthetic fancy. The admiral, by saying that it is neither true nor 
false now that there will be a sea battle tomorrow, is in effect 
saying that any endorsement of this prediction would be irrespon- 
sible, owing to an insufficiency of evidence. This, however, did not 
keep him from endorsing as true the logical disjunction formed 
from this prediction and its contradictory. Because the logical 
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disjunction is as a whole® a necessary semantic truth, the question 
of justifying our endorsement never arises. For this reason there 
is no incompatibility in the admiral’s endorsing as true the logical 
disjunction through the use of a first-order metalinguistic endors- 
ing statement and at the same time denying, through the use of 
a second-order metalinguistic statement, that it is appropriate at 
this time to endorse as true either one of the disjuncts taken 
alone. On this analysis we might interpret the third truth value 
of “‘neuter”’ or “‘indeterminate”’ of certain three-valued logics as 
a pragmatic rather than a semantic concept. They would have 
the same meaning which the expression “neither true nor false 
now” has when it is employed in a second-order metalinguistic 
statement to the effect that it is now inappropriate to endorse 
some statement one way or the other. On this analysis “three- 
valued logic” and “neuter truth value’”’ are misnomers. 

(3) Corresponding to the two senses of “true now” are two 
senses of “become true.” 

(a) When “become true”’ is used in a first-order metalinguistic 
endorsing statement it means that, whereas before now the 
utterance of the sentence used in the statement being endorsed 
would not have made a true statement, its utterance now will 
make a true statement. When S$ becomes P we say “‘S is P’ 
becomes true,” meaning that to utter ““S is P’”” now makes a true 
statement, whereas before it did not. Obviously, this first sense of 
“become true,”’ like the first sense of “true now,” applies only to 
cases where the statement being endorsed is tensed. 

(b) When in a second-order metalinguistic statement it is said 
that a statement (be it tensed or tenseless) becomes true, we mean 
that, whereas before now it was inappropriate, owing to an 
insufficiency of evidence, to endorse it, it is now appropriate to do 
so. When the admiral said that one of the disjuncts of the logical 
disjunction will become true tomorrow, he meant that only after 
he made his choice tomorrow and as a result a sea battle would 
or would not take place would there be sufficient evidence to 
justify endorsing either one of the disjuncts taken alone. A 


5 Cf. R. Butler, “Aristotle’s Sea Fight and Three-Valued Logic,” Philo- 
sophical Review, LXV (1955), 269. 
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statement becomes true in this second sense when sufficient 
evidence to justify its endorsement is discovered. A prediction 
becomes true when the predicted event occurs or takes place. 
Since we can meaningfully speak about events occurring or 
taking place, then by the same token we can also meaningfully 
speak about predictions about these events becoming true. 

In regard to a prediction becoming true, there is an intimate 
connection between the two different senses of “become true.” 
A prediction becomes true (in the second sense) when its present- 
tensed counterpart becomes true (in the first sense). “‘S will be P 
tomorrow” (said yesterday) becomes true (in the second sense) 
when today it becomes true (in the first sense) to say “S is P 
today,” which is the present-tensed counterpart of the prediction 
being endorsed. In endorsing a tensed statement as true I am 
ipso facto endorsing as true any statement formed from the correct 
use of its two differently tensed counterparts. “‘S is P’ is now 
true”’ entails “ “S$ will be P’ (said at any moment of time before 
now) was true,” and “ ‘Sis P’ (said at any moment of time after 
now) will be true.”’ The important point is that in endorsing as 
true a prediction made yesterday about today I am not necessarily 
saying that the statement was true (in the second sense of “‘true 
now’’) at the time it was made; it would not have been true or, 
for that matter, false, either, if at that time there was not available 
sufficient evidence to justify endorsing it. 

It might be objected that the second sense of “true now” and 
“become true” is applicable to tenseless statements as well as 
tensed ones, and, even more important, to statements about the 
past as well as those about the future, thereby showing that there 
is no significant difference between the past and future. In answer 
to this it can be said that a statement about the past never 
becomes true in as definite and dramatic a way as a prediction 
can. More important is the fact that my reason for saying that a 
statement about the past is neither true nor false now will never 
be, as it could be in the case of some predictions, that I can 
choose to falsify it. What is good or sufficient evidence for the 
common seaman will also be good evidence for the admiral to 
justify endorsing as true a statement about a sea battle yesterday, 
but not so in regard to a statement about a sea battle tomorrow 
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which the admiral can choose to falsify but the common seaman 
cannot. 

The combination of our belief in our power to choose to falsify 
statements about the future but not ones about the past, with the 
fact that in general we know far more about the past than the 
future (since we can have memories and traces of the past but not 
of the future), tends to make us think of the future as being a 
realm of real possibilities, while the past is a realm of actualities 
or determinations. This common-sense belief is reflected in 
ordinary language in that statements about the future are general 
statements because they are about possible states of affairs, while 
statements about the present and past can be genuine singular 
statements because they are about determinations.® Not only can 
a statement about the future change from being “neither true nor 
false’’ to “true” (or “‘false”) but also from being a general 
statement to being a singular one. This change in logical form 
does not require that a statement about the future be a sempiternal 
entity which remains in existence until the predicted event occurs 
and then undergoes some queer sort of change. Its change in 
logical form with the passage of time means only that, whereas 
the prediction at the time it was made was a general statement, 
the correct use of its present- and past-tensed counterparts will 
make singular statements. 

RicHarD M. GALE 
New York University 


& This view is put forth by C. S. S. Peirce, Collected Papers (Cambridge, 
1931-58), Iv, 172; C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought (New York, 1923), pp. 73-773 
G. Ryle, Dilemmas (Cambridge, 1954), p. 27; A. N. Prior, Time and Modality 
(Oxford, 1957), p. 116; and in “Identifiable Individuals,” Review of Meta- 
physics, XIV (1960), xxx. 
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N hopes of establishing the positional character of certain 

Goodmanesque predicates, Barker and Achinstein have 
recently developed a Mr. Grue and armed him with easel and 
sketchpad.! Professor Goodman has countered their arguments 
and scored new points of his own.? This note is intended to 
reinforce Goodman’s and to drive the spike still more deeply into 
the heart of the Barker-Achinstein line of reasoning. 

Mr. Grue believes that grass is grue, which is here taken to 
mean that it is green until the year 2000 and blue afterward. 
How, then, will Grue now represent the color of grass for the 
year 2001? Goodman rightly insists that there is a great variety 
of ways in which this representation can be made. But perhaps 
it will help to simulate generosity for a moment. Suppose we 
insist that Grue represent the future grass by using a sample of 
the very color which he expects it to have. He of course expects 
it to be grue, which is to say blue, since the year in question is 
2001. So if we count colors in the ordinary way, Grue is required 
to use blue pigment. But counting blue and not grue as a color 
is to honor our customary classifications to the extent of begging 
all the interesting questions here; it is, in effect, to rule “grue” 
out of court as a color predicate simply on the grounds that we 
do not ordinarily count grue asa color. Ultimately, it is to a 
criterion much like this one that Goodman turns—entrenchment. 
But Barker and Achinstein claim to be able to segregate positional 
predicates without noticing the facts of entrenchment, and it is 
precisely this claim that we want to discredit. 

It might be urged that, quite aside from consideration of 
ordinary ways of talking, we still have a criterion for sameness 
of color: matching. Thus, we might bid Grue use a color in his 
sketch which matches the grass of 2001. (In the example at hand 
the qualia to be compared could not be experienced simultane- 


1 Philosophical Review, LXIX (1960), 511-522. 
2 Ibid., pp. 523-525. I am indebted to Professor Goodman for his help 
and encouragement. 
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ously. I take this to be a wholly irrelevant difficulty; if it is felt to 
be otherwise, one can simply redefine “‘grue’”’ to mean green 
within one spatial region and blue within another, as yet un- 
investigated, region.) Now, one continues, today’s green surely 
does not match tomorrow’s blue, so Grue is enjoined from 
reaching for either green or grue pigment. 

There are well-known difficulties in attempting to characterize 
colors in terms of the matching relation. But in the present 
context it is crucial that we notice one which is usually of relatively 
littlke moment: what matches for one man may not match for 
another. Psychologists are fully aware that some people can make 
finer discriminations than others. The point here is yet more 
extreme; who is to say that today’s green fails to match tomorrow’s 
blue for Mr. Grue? 

For “matches” is either an out-and-out relative term or it is 
one whose application is standardized by consensus (perhaps 
consensus with a scientific smoothing-out, which is to remark 
that the measurement people are not quite so bound by the hard 
data as are the pollsters). Now consensus is the last feature we 


want to consider here. What matters is that Mr. Grue may be 
unable to discriminate between (a particular shade of) green 
today and (a particular shade of) blue tomorrow. Thus Grue, 
following instructions to the letter, may still reach for grue 
pigment to perform his task. 

At this point I think it wise to make a recommendation. 
Rather than continue to torture the word “color,” I should like 


b ] 


to introduce the word “‘shmolor,”’ which is to be pronounced so 
as to rhyme with it. We might now say that just the qualia 
which are color qualia for Green (Grue’s counterpart among 
Ordinary Men) are shmolor qualia for Grue, but this would 
place us in the shadow of a host of irrelevant problems about 
sense data and their privacy. What we can more safely say is 
that Mr. Grue has a stock of words among which are “‘grue”’ and 
“‘bleen,” that they are shmolor words, and that “shmolor”’ 
functions for Grue in just the way that “color” functions for 
Green, except that there are disparities between what counts as a 
color and what counts as a shmolor (and therefore between cases 
in which two objects are rightly judged to be alike in color and 
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cases when they are rightly judged to be alike in shmolor). We 
may then say that an object has the shmolor grue at time ¢ just 
in case it is green and ¢ is before 2000 or it is blue and ¢ is 2000 
or later. We may further suppose—although we need not—that 
for Mr. Grue objects of the same shmolor are indistinguishable in 
just the ways in which objects of the same color are indistinguish- 
able for Mr. Green. 

I say we need not make prescriptions about Grue’s ability to 
make distinctions. Of course, if he counts objects as the same in 
shmolor he will not be able to distinguish between their shmolors 
qua shmolors, but this simply repeats the fact that he counts 
them alike in shmolor. Now as a matter of fact our basic property 
words have far from arbitrary extensions. There is a sense in 
which our classifications (as of color) are natural to us. At least 
they are natural enough so that we can learn how to apply them 
and can achieve quite general agreement (with others, or with 
ourselves at different times) as to where they apply and where 
not. Were it not for this there would be little point in having 
them. And so, no doubt, for Grue, if we are to conceive him as 


speaking a language which is as useful for him (and, we may 
suppose, his shmolor cohorts) as ours is for us. But how much 
good his unusual vocabulary does him is entirely irrelevant to 
this discussion. 


Certainly it is no help whatsoever to say that we classify 
objects as to color as we do because we ascribe like color words 
to just those objects which are alike in color, or because we make 
our distinctions as they are in nature. For this little salvo is an 
entirely circular and hence sterile attempt at explanation (as 
must be any attempt which purports to lead us outside of our 
classificatory and conceptual scheme.) 

So Grue selects grue pigment. And if he chances to be watching 
his painting when the year 2000 arrives, and if the grass represen- 
tation in it remains green, we can expect him to look aghast and 
mumble (for surely he will be too shocked to speak audibly), “‘It 
changed its shmolor, it changed its shmolor, it isn’t grue any 
more.” 

Barker and Achinstein have failed to accept what is patently 
clear. One extension is as good as another for a class qua class, 
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no matter how much (or how little) its description may cut 
across the boundaries of our ordinary classifications. Unless we 
‘ privilege special classes—and logic alone cannot allow us to do 
this—there is no hope of distinguishing those extensions which 
may be taken as belonging to bona fide predicates. 


J. S. Uxiian 
University of California, Berkeley 





A MODEST PROPOSAL CONCERNING 
SIMPLICITY* 


HAVE called this a modest proposal because, like Swift’s, 
it seems a little too simple to be plausible. But I have not 
been able to find anything wrong with it. 

Nelson Goodman has written about simplicity in a sequence 
of papers going back to 1943.' He and his successors—Kemeny,? 
Suppes,* and Svenonius,4—have been concerned with just one 
aspect of simplicity: the “‘structural simplicity of the set of 
primitives constituting the extra-logical basis of a system.’® This 
is a simple and natural approach, but the complexities of measure- 
ment to which we are led soon become rather appalling. It is this 
complexity of the theory of simplicity that suggests a reconsider- 
ation of the whole approach. 

The most serious reason for wanting a theory of simplicity, and 
particularly for wanting a theory that will enable us to measure 
simplicity, is that simplicity plays a key role in the formulation of 
scientific theories and in the justification of scientific hypotheses. 
The more advanced and sophisticated a science is, the more do 
its laws seem to share in this characteristic. Goodman offers a 
classical example of the importance for the philosophy of science 
of a theory of simplicity: the Copernican theory of the heavens is 


* This is a slightly expanded version of a paper read at the 567th meeting 
of the American Mathematical Society, held in New York on April 14-16, 1960. 

1 Nelson Goodman, ‘“‘On the Simplicity of Ideas,”’ Journal of Symbolic Logic, 
VIII (1943), 107-121; ‘““The Logical Simplicity of Predicates,”’ loc. cit., XIV 
(1949), 32-41; ‘““An Improvement in the Theory of Simplicity,” Joc. cit., 
XIV (1949), 228-229; ‘New Notes on Simplicity,” loc. cit., XVII (1952), 
189-191; ‘The Axiomatic Measurement of Simplicity,”’ Journal of Philosophy, 
LII (1955), 709-722; and ‘‘Recent Developments in the Theory of Simplicity,” 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, XIX (1959), 429-447. 

2 John Kemeny, ‘Two Measures of Complexity,” Journal of Philosophy, 
LII (1955), 722-733. 

3 Patrick Suppes, “‘Nelson Goodman on the Concept of Logical Simplicity,” 
Philosophy of Science, XXIII (1956), 153-159. 

* Lars Svenonius, “Definability and Simplicity,’’ Journal of Symbolic Logic, 
XX (1955), 235-250. 

5 Goodman, “Axiomatic Measurement of Simplicity,” p. 709. 
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preferable to the Ptolemaic only because it is simpler—it says 
nothing about the apparent movement of the heavenly bodies 
that the Ptolemaic does not say.* Copernicus himself seems to 
have thought of the matter this way: “‘at length I hit upon a 
solution whereby [the system of apparent motions] could be 
reached by fewer and much more convenient constructions than 


had been handed down of old’’? 


Kuinps oF SIMPLICITY 


There are two kinds of simplicity: the simplicity of statements 
reporting facts, and the simplicity of theories explaining or 
codifying facts. It is not always clear which sense of simplicity 
is under investigation. 

The simplest form of a factual statement is: the object o has 
the property P. But this is not the kind of simplicity with which 
Goodman and the writers following his lead have been concerned; 
in this sense a system of individual constants would be preferable 
to (simpler than) a co-ordinate system. It may be that this is the 
kind of simplicity with which Kemeny has been concerned, for 
he finds himself forced to the conclusion that the system of place 
names is simpler than the co-ordinate system. In his system any 
number of one-place predicates have a lower complexity value 
than a single two-place predicate. So far as scientific simplicity is 
concerned, this is thoroughly counterintuitive. 

On the other hand, I assert that no theory that contents itself 
with counting kinds of predicates on an extralogical basis, in 
however fancy a way it counts, can lead to an appropriate 
measure of theoretical simplicity. To be sure of this, it suffices to 
look once more at the prime example: there is nothing that can 
be described by the Copernican system that cannot also be 
described by Ptolemy’s (so that Kemeny’s number-of-models 
criterion must assign the same degree of complexity to each) and 
there are no predicates involved in the one that are not involved 
in the other in the same manner and degree (so that the Goodman- 


. Goodman, ‘The Test of Simplicity,” Science, CX XVIII (1958), 1064-1069. 
7 Copernicus, Commentariolus, Fol. 1a, b; cited in E. A. Burtt, The Meta- 
physical Foundations of Modern Science (London, 1925), p. 50. 
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Svenonius criteria assign to the two systems the same degree of 
complexity). And yet one is clearly simpler than the other. 
Thus, in the formulation of what we know about the world, 
not only the logical properties of our predicates must be taken 
into account—their reflexivity, transitivity, and the like—as 
Goodman rightly insists, but we must also take into account the 
detailed structure of our knowledge of the world as it is expressed 
in the terms provided by one predicate basis rather than another. 
And this means treating the simplicity of theories directly. 


Tue SImPuiciry OF THEORIES 


In this connection, just as in connection with induction in 
general and in connection with probability, I think a formalized 
concept of a rational corpus will be useful. Let us suppose we 
begin with a rational corpus of the following kind: it is a set of 
statements written in the primitive notation of ML (Quine’s 
system of mathematical logic) supplemented by a finite number 
of primitive predicates. There are no proper names in this 


language, but there are predicates that apply to just one thing. 
The set of statements that constitutes the rational corpus will 
consist not only of logical truths, instances of axioms governing 
the behavior of the primitive predicates, protocol statements 
(whatever they may be), but also of theoretical statements, 
generalizations, and so on. The set of statements is closed under 
logical inference: it contains all of its logical implicates. 

A theory in a rational corpus may be construed as a small set 
of statements of fact, S,, S., and S, (for example, “Every material 
body attracts every other body with a force proportional to . . .’’) 
and a set of statements that are axioms characterizing the 
primitive terms of the theory, A,, Aj, A3;, and A, (for example, 
““A.force has direction and magnitude ...”). If these few state- 
ments are included in a rational corpus, all of the consequences 
of the theory will be included in it, too—both factual and 
counterfactual consequences—in view of the logical closure of the 
rational corpus. We may reduce a theory to its simplest form by 
reducing the number of quantifiers in the set of statements and 
axioms as far as possible. Then I say: the complexity of the 
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theory is measured by the number of quantifiers that occur in 
the set of statements. 

It should not make much difference (as far as simplicity goes) 
whether a theory is expressed by saying that every object in the 
universe has the property K, where K is a very complicated 
property such as one of those envisaged by Quine, Tarski, and 
others, or whether the theory is a complicated set of statements 
concerning some rather simple properties.* I achieve this in- 
difference by counting not only the quantifiers in the factual 
statements of the theory, but also the quantifiers in the axiomatic 
characterization of its primitive predicates. 


EXAMPLE 


Suppose we have a billiard ball universe and a predicate basis 
containing two one-place predicates, in addition to predicates for 
singling out billiard balls: 

“R(x) for “x is a red billiard ball.” 
“H(x)” for “x is heavy.” 

We confirm the hypothesis that all red billiard balls are heavy. 
We then add to our rational corpus the theoretical generalization, 
“*(x) (R(x) DH(x))”—expressed, of course, in primitive notation. 

Now consider as an alternative the predicate basis consisting 
of one two-place predicate: 

“P(x,y)” for “x is a red billiard ball and » is heavy.” 

According to Goodman’s theorems the complexity of the 
predicate basis consisting of “*P” alone is just the same as the 
complexity of the predicate basis consisting of “R” and “H” 
together.® But the theory that all red billiard balls are heavy 


8W. V. Quine, “Reduction to a Dyadic Predicate,” Journal of Symbolic 
Logic, XIX (1954), 180-182; A. Tarski, “A General Theorem concerning the 


9 


Reduction of Primitive Notions,” read at the 16th meeting of the Association 
for Symbolic Logic (1953), abstract in Journal of Symbolic Logic, XIX (1954), 
158-159; Alan Cobham, ‘Reduction to a Symmetric Predicate,” Journal of 
Symbolic Logic, XXI1 (1956), 56-59. 

® The predicate ‘“‘P” is not redundant, not totally reflexive, not irreflexive, 
not right reflexive, not join reflexive, and not symmetrical; but it is meet 
reflexive, and it is left reflexive, and it is self complete. Goodman’s theorems 
8 and 10, in “The Axiomatic Measurement of Simplicity,” yield: 
v [P] = 2c = v[R, H]. 
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must now be expressed this way: “(x)(y)(P(x,y) DP(x,x))”— 
with the help of two quantifiers. The second predicate basis is, 
on my theory, more complex than the first. And this seems 
intuitively acceptable. 

Let us now return to the Copernican and Ptolemaic systems 
of the heavens. The theory in the older system and the theory in 
the newer system are logically similar: they both concern the 
relative motions of seven heavenly bodies (one of them taken as 
fixed), each of which (barring the fixed one) moves in a system 
of circular motions. The difference in complexity which we all 
see cannot be measured by a difference in descriptive power or 
by a difference in the logical character of the required set of 
primitive predicates. The difference is clearly revealed only by 
the fact that the new system requires thirty-four epicycles where the 
old one required eighty-odd; and in the framework I am proposing 
we can measure the difference by the fact that, however many 
quantifiers are required to describe an epicycle (a period and a 
radius), there are only 34/80 as many in the new system as in the 
old. 


SIMPLIFICATION 


There are two ways in which our picture of the world—the set 
of basic statements in our rational corpus from which all the 
other statements may be inferred—can be simplified: deductively 
and inductively. Deductively the system can be simplified by 
eliminating quantifiers in such a way as to produce a new system 
which is equipollent to the old. Such was Copernicus’ simplifica- 
tion of Ptolemy’s system, as Copernicus seems to have said 
himself. 

But simplification can have a more sweeping form, too. 
Kepler’s law describes the planets as moving in ellipses, sweeping 
out arcs of equal areas in equal times. Newton’s laws, as applied 
to the planets, do not say any more and do not require any less 
quantifiers. But they do provide for a reorganization of many of 
the other sets of statements in a rational corpus: every phenomenon 
that can be brought under Newton’s laws will allow us to eliminate 
quantifiers from the system. This kind of simplification takes an 
inductive leap; it is a revamping of our rational corpus by the 
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introduction of new primitive predicates and the elimination of 
old ones. It may entail the acceptance of statements that did not 
belong to the old rational corpus, and it may entail the rejection 
of statements that did belong to it. It is a simplification only when 
it reduces the number of quantifiers in the theoretical basis of 
the rational corpus as a whole. 

I should argue that the reduction of the number of quantifiers 
in the theoretical basis of a rational corpus is the goal of any 
theory; and I should also argue that this maxim itself is simply 
the most direct and intuitive formalization of Occam’s razor: 
Do not multiply entities beyond necessity.” 


Henry E. Kysure, Jr. 
Wesleyan University 


” lf to be is to be the value of a variable, the two statements are the same 
from the very beginning. 
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HESE two books! are contributions to “metascience,” that 
is, the theory of knowledge. The first book outlines the 
purpose and aim of metascience and deals with some problems of 
this discipline. The second book is about the causal principle, its 
content, its influence upon research (physical, biological, 
historical, sociological, and so forth), and its limitations. The 
books are of very unequal value. Whereas Causality is full of 
interesting and provocative arguments, and proceeds, despite the 
variety of topics treated, in a fairly coherent fashion, Metascientific 
Queries is conspicuous for its almost complete neglect of argument, 
its incoherence, and its dogmatism. I shall start my review by 
praising Causality. 

To me the great merit of this book lies in the picture it conveys 
of the character and the influence of philosophical reasoning. It 
refutes the idea that philosophy is a very elevated discipline 
which, being accessible to only a few enlightened intellects, does 
not possess any influence upon either science or practical matters; 
it also refutes the more recent idea that all a philosopher can do 
is summarize the results of science and cure those who want to go 
beyond them (or beyond some more simple body of doctrine). It 
thereby shows that philosophy is “part of the very stuff of 
scientific research”’ (p. 223), that it is perhaps a little arbitrary to 
regard it as a special discipline, and that the proper teaching of 
philosophy is bound to coincide with the proper teaching of the 
sciences and of knowledge in general. 

The doctrine of causalism is introduced in Part I as the assumption 
that “causation is the sole [form] of determination and that, as a 
consequence, the causal principle enjoys unlimited validity” 
(p. 29). In order to facilitate discussion (and refutation) of this 
doctrine both determinism (or the “principle of determinacy,”’ as 
the author calls it, p. 26) and the causal principle are investigated. 


1 Metascientific Queries. By Mario Bunge. Springfield, Ill., Charles C. 
Thomas, 1959. Pp. xiv, 313. $6.75. 
Causality. By Mario Bunge. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xx, 380. $7.50. 
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An attempt is made to separate the latter from related principles 
and to eliminate misleading and irrelevant formulations of it. 
Necessary, unique, and constant production is finally (p. 55) seen 
to be an “‘adequate formulation of the principle of causality.” I 
do not think that the linguistic arguments which Professor Bunge 
uses rather frequently here and elsewhere are really as important 
as he thinks they are. More especially, I do not share his belief 
that “an examination of definitions is indispensable in every 
rigorous approach to the causal problem ... [as] the lack of 
precise definitions facilitates wild speculations” (p. 31). Rigorous 
definitions are neither necessary for establishing the main thesis 
of the book, namely, that “causation is only one among several 
interrelated categories concurring in real processes” (p. 29), nor 
are they sufficient for doing this. They are not necessary; for if 
words such as “causality” or “determination” are not sufficiently 
clear, then the simplest procedure would be not to “‘clarify” them 
by logical analysis and definition, but to use other, less contro- 
versial words instead. And they are not sufficient, either, as the 
said thesis, being an ontological thesis, will have to be backed by 
ontological considerations in addition to whatever other state- 
ments are being used in the course of its discussion. Finally the 
discussion of linguistic matters, far from eliminating “wild 
speculation”’ is one of the most prominent causes of it, since it 
frequently leads to verbal evasion of factual difficulties; compare 
Bunge’s own declaration that the existence of statistical laws does 
not refute determinism as the events obeying these laws are 
“statistically determined” (pp. 13 f.). Altogether the author’s 
interest in definition makes him frequently put undue emphasis 
upon purely verbal matters which could have been disposed of 
in a footnote; for example, causality and contiguity (pp. 58 ff.) ; 
causality and invariable succession (pp. 68 ff.). It is as if a book 
on dogs were to devote a long chapter to discussing the question 
whether bitches are essentially immoral. 

Parts II and III deal with the implications of the causal 
principle and the limitations of causalism. First the positivistic 
suggestion is discussed to eliminate altogether the productive and 
genetic aspect of natural processes and to deal with correlations 
only. This part contains a very interesting and decisive criticism 
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of the view that scientific (or “causal”) laws can “only be 
expressed in differential equations” (p. 75). Next the “romantic 
view” is investigated according to which the idea of causal 
chains is an abstraction which must be replaced by a functional 
view, where due attention is paid to the interconnectedness of all 
events in the universe. This view is criticized by reference to the 
fact that relatively isolated systems do exist and that science 
(whose success essentially depends upon the possibility of making 
approximations) has not turned out to be an impossible enterprise. 
In connection with this criticism the notion of chance is briefly 
investigated and the idea of the fatalistic character of causality is 
refuted. The relation between mechanicism and causality is also 
examined, and it is shown by some very interesting arguments 
that mechanics is not entirely causal (as the laws of inertia in 
Newton’s and Einstein’s mechanics are not causal) and causality 
is not necessarily mechanical. Finally, arguments are presented 
showing both the progressive character and the limitations of the 
belief in causalism. These final chapters of Part III contain so 
many interesting remarks, both historical and systematic, that it 
is impossible to give a more detailed account of them in this brief 
review. 

Part IV deals with the function of the causal principle in the 
sciences. It commences with an investigation of the relation 
between the causal principle and the principle of sufficient 
reason. The identification of these two principles is criticized and 
so is the unrestricted application of the latter, which, as the 
author justly observes, ‘“‘may lead to the destruction of reason” 
(p. 239). Next follows an investigation of various types of scientific 
laws from which it emerges that “lawfulness is not exhausted by 
causality” (p. 261). The argument that the uniqueness of historical 
events makes impossible the formulation of historical laws is 
scrutinized and found invalid. Then the process of explanation 
is analyzed in some detail and the conditions of a satisfactory 
explanation are discussed. “Consistency” (of explanans and 
explanandum), though ‘‘a mark of rational success” is regarded as a 
“temporary halt in the advancement of knowledge which ... 
proceeds chiefly through the clash of . . . ideas’”’ (p. 286)—a very 
important remark which, however, is not worked out in detail. 
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It is also pointed out that the logical structure of explanation which 
has been discussed by contemporary empiricists does not exhaust 
all the conditions of a satisfactory explanation. This important 
point is made in a very misleading fashion: “explanation,” 
writes Bunge (p. 288), if seen “from a strictly logical point of 
view . . . produces nothing new, nothing that was not in some way 
‘contained’ in a previously admitted system of ideas.” Is it indeed 
assumed here that according to the current theory of explanation 
the explanans, whose production is after all one of the major feats 
of any interesting explanation, is already contained “in the 
previously admitted system of ideas’? No logical empiricist has 
ever maintained such a point of view. What is maintained is that 
once a satisfactory explanans has been found (and it is admitted 
that such discovery may occur in a very irrational manner) the 
only thing left is the deduction of the explanandum from it. It 
would also be admitted that the conditions of adequacy for the 
explanans are not all of a purely logical character. The remark 
that “‘the logical analysis of a given scientific explanation is able 
to ascertain when it is formally valid . . . not when it is materially 
plausible,” and the corresponding remark that “the logical 
analysis of explanation is incomplete” (p. 292), cannot therefore 
be regarded as a criticism of the current theory. An account of 
the situation in the quantum theory finishes Part IV. This 
account, which is very dogmatic and misleading, will be criticized 
later in the present review. 

The result of the book is that causal determination occurs in 
certain domains, that it is of only approximate validity, and that 
the limitation of causality does not mean chaos, since innumer- 
able other principles of determination are ready to take over 
where causality has broken down. 

The time has now come for me to turn to Metascientific Queries. 
As I have said above, this book is much less satisfactory than the 
one just reviewed. This is not due to any deficiency of the point 
of view explained in it. This point of view is very reasonable, 
very attractive, and superior to many current views on the nature 
of science and of rational knowledge. When I say that Metascientific 
Queries is an unsatisfactory book I have in mind the almost 
complete absence of argument for this point of view and the corre- 
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sponding lack of coherence, and sometimes even of consistency, in 
the presentation of it. It is all very well to lay down the Six 
Commandments of the scientific method and to intimidate the 
meek by saying that “‘those who ignore [them] altogether can 
hardly be said to be modern” (p. go). But if the transition from 
myth and dogmatism to science is to be more than a question of 
taste (compare the author’s own misgivings on pages 88 ff.), then 
whatever commandments are introduced must be justified by 
arguments rather than by the fact that every good scientist 
follows them. And it will also be necessary to show some kind of 
unity in these commandments and thus to dispel the impression 
that they have been picked up at random. All this is sadly 
missing. The consequence is not only an impression of arbitrari- 
ness but, what is worse, acceptance by the author of ideas which 
he presumably would have rejected had he proceeded in a more 
systematic fashion. Let me now, after these general remarks, 
turn to the details. 

The author introduces his book with a brief discussion of the 
nature of his subject. It emerges that metascience is nothing. but 
the old enterprise of philosophy (which in Causality was “part of 
the very stuff of science”) dressed up in a new and imposing 
name and thereby separated from the sciences. The importance 
of philosophical inquiry for the sciences is stressed: “the scientists 
without a philosophical background are the sole true believers in 
the existence of the’ philosophy of science which is often that 
[philosophy] they have met more or less by chance” (p. 9)— 
how very well this characterizes many contemporary physicists! 
It is asserted that the cleavage between the sciences and the 
humanities is much smaller than is usually assumed, as science, 
being an “eminently spiritual activity” (p. 19) “includes human- 
istic elements, or is actually related to the humanities in a number 
of ways” (p. 20). What a pity that this extremely important 
point is made, and later on alluded to, only in the form of 
epigrams and is not worked out in detail. Here, if anywhere, lies 
the solution of the problem of the “Two Cultures.’ A bon mot, 
however, clearly cannot be a substitute for such a solution. What 
is needed is the development of a methodology which allows for, 
and perhaps even demands, the use of our imagination, and of 
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arguments which would show that such a methodology is prefer- 
able to the inductivistic methodology which is commonly assumed 
to be the guiding star of the sciences. 

Prima facie, Chapters Two and Three seem to deal with such 
a methodology. Thus Chapter Two provides an “Inventory” 
(sic) “of the main features of factual science” (p. 56) containing 
fifteen items. There are some very valuable observations in this 
chapter, especially on the role of observation: “‘scientific know- 
ledge rationalises experience instead of confining itself to 
describe it”’ (p. 38); “not facts by themselves, but their theoretical 
processing and the comparison of the consequences of such 
theories with observational data, are perhaps the main sources 
of arriving at new facts” (p. 39); “laws are not found ... by 
observation ... but by testing hypothgses”’ (p. 51); prediction on 
the basis of hypotheses is preferred to prophecy not because the 
latter is less successful—indeed “predictions with the help of 
empirical rules of thumb are sometimes more accurate than 
predictions painfully contrived with scientific tools” (pp. 52 f.)— 
but because “prophecy is not perfectible” (p. 53). And Chapter 
Three introduces scientific method proper by listing six rules 
which a scientist ought to follow. First of all, however, it is never 
clear whether the “Inventory” is supposed to be the result of 
empirical research concerning the way in which contemporary 
scientists proceed, or whether its items are supposed to be norms 
rather than descriptions. There are some places where the author 
tends to adopt the second position (pp. 44, 70, 76); other passages 
(pp. 71, 83) lean toward the first interpretation. A second draw- 
back is that there is not a single acceptable argument supporting 
the adoption of any one of the items on the list. Within science 
the author strongly condemns recourse to taste, authority, self- 
evidence (pp. 58 f.). He is amused by the fact that “too much 
philosophical argument still fits the pattern: ’. .. X-ism is wrong 
because its theses are inconsistent with the main propositions of 
Y-ism’” (p. 59). Yet it is exactly this attitude which he adopts 
in Metasctence when trying to defend his own predilections. Why 
should we accept what the author calls the “‘scientific method”’ ? 
And how can we be sure that in doing so we have not just 
exchanged one disreputable belief for a different belief which is 
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equally disreputable? Because ‘‘only the scientific method has 
proved successful . . . against the fossilization of dogma”’ (p. 89). 
This is quite true, but it is not an answer to our question, which 
was why scientific method should be better than a method which 
leads to absolute and impeccable truth. After all, the word 
*‘dogmatic”’ sounds bad only because of the associations connected 
with it. But the dogmatist has to offer something which prima 
facie seems to be quite a tempting proposition: he has to offer 
certainty. Nowhere in the book are the disadvantages of a procedure 
leading to certainty shown unless we interpret the assertion that 
it would contradict the scientific method as such a criticism; but 
this would be a criticism of the X-ism-Y-ism type. I assert that 
an answer to this question exists and that this answer at once 
introduces order where at first there seemed to be nothing but 
chaos and arbitrariness. The answer, which cannot be worked 
out in detail here, is, of course, that a theory has factual content 
only if it is testable (item 7 in the Inventory). The criticism is 
relevant, since the dogmatist, too, wants his statements to be 
factually relevant; and order is introduced by noticing that a 
theory cannot be testable unless it is clearly formulated (item 5), 
and that a testable theory is open (item 14) and therefore not 
certain. If we add the demand for explanatory power in the form 
that the theory should not just be a verbal repetition of what is 
to be explained (item 12) then we obtain generality (item 10) 
and lawfulness (item 11—why have these last two items been 
separated?). The remaining characteristics collected by the 
author are accidental (just as was the mechanistic character of 
nineteenth-century physics and biology), and methodologically 
irrelevant. This is true of the analytic character of science (item 
3); the specialization of science (item 4—this feature is due to 
the accidental fact that a truly universal theory has not yet been 
found); the usefulness of science (item 15—what about astro- 
physics ?); and its predictive character (item 13—not all laws are 
laws about temporal sequences). Methodical (item 8) and 
systematic procedure (item g—why on earth have these two 
items been separated ?) are not at all characteristic of the sciences: 
think only of the Inquisition! 

The methodological commandments, too, contain items which 
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would better have been omitted. According to the first command- 
ment, which will be the only one discussed here, test should be 
preceded by logical analysis. This concession to contemporary 
fashion is completely unnecessary, since a good scientific hypo- 
thesis is usually formulated in such a way that it is easily under- 
standable (a point which the author had seen in item 5 of his 
Inventory, but had then apparently forgotten). If a test cannot 
be immediately suggested, then this is due either to complications 
in the derivation process or to the absence of certain experimental 
methods. Neither of these disadvantages can be removed by 
linguistic analysis. Scientists are not automatic writers who first, 
in a trance, as it were, scribble down messages from their un- 
conscious and who,have then to find out, by logical analysis, 
what it is all about. Clarity of formulation is a condition of all 
stages of the scientific enterprise. 

Chapter Four is about the notion of a scientific law. Chapter 
Five develops the hypothesis that the universe consists of an 
infinite series of mutually irreducible levels. This hypothesis has 
obtained some prominence recently, mainly through Bohm’s 
advocacy of it. As a cosmological hypothesis it is extremely 
interesting and provocative. The revolution in thought caused by 
its adoption may well be as radical as the revolution created by 
Heraclitus’s doctrine of universal flux (to which the theory of 
levels, at least in the form in which it has been put forth by Bohm, 
is closely related; indeed, one might say that it is the first attempt 
to put this doctrine into a form which makes it accessible to 
discussion within the framework of scientific theory). Worked out 
in detail it is bound to throw new light upon such problems as 
the problems of emergence, the mind-body problem, the problem 
of continuity, the problem of motion. Adopting this hypothesis 
will mean discarding most of the traditional approach to these 
problems (which is non-Heraclitean). It is not possible in a brief 
review to dwell upon all the consequences of such a radical 
change of outlook (Bunge’s own account is hardly adequate in 
this’ respect). Let me therefore make only one critical remark: 
I do not believe that any cosmological theory can serve as either 
a basis or a substitute for methodological considerations. For 
example, I do not believe (as does Bohm and Bunge) that the 
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demand for testability and the resulting hypothetical character 
of our knowledge can be explained, or defended, or perhaps even 
replaced by pointing to the fact that “the existence of levels .. . 
contributes to render perfect knowledge impossible” (pp. 121 f.). 
The reason for my position is very simple: even if Bohm’s hypo- 
thesis were true—that is, even if it were true that the world 
consists of an infinity of levels each of them endowed with 
relatively stable features that to a certain extent are independent 
of the processes on the remaining levels—even then a hypothesis 
concerning the events at a given level could be saved from 
refutation by vague formulation, well-used ambiguities, ad hoc 
procedures, or by the simple refusal to put it to test. And if it is 
not so treated then this is due not to the realization that the 
world consists of levels, but to the adoption of the methodological 
demand never to use ad hoc procedures, never to be vague, and so 
forth. Only if this demand has first been adopted (and nobody 
can be forced to adopt it) will it be possible by trial and error to 
find the limitations of a given law and thus to discover the level 
structure of the universe, provided it exists. 

After a brief discussion of the question whether computers can 
think, the author deals with mechanism. He makes the sound 
point that the existence of a Lagrangian formalism does not yet 
imply a mechanical interpretation, a point, by the way, which 
he seems to have forgotten by the time he proceeds to discussing 
Bohm’s first interpretation of the quantum theory (pp. 220 f.). 
In the last three chapters we finally arrive at the great question: 
what is the correct interpretation of the quantum theory? These 
chapters are very misleading, to say the least. The main argument 
(if it can be called an argument) seems to be that a new inter- 
pretation, or perhaps even a new theory, is needed, since all the 
more surprising features of the customary point of view are the 
results of positivism. This remark is neither correct nor relevant. 
It is not correct, because Bohr’s physical ideas (namely, the idea 
of the indefiniteness of all state descriptions and the corresponding 
idea of the relational character of the quantum mechanical 
states) can be presented in a manner that would make them 
perfectly acceptable to a realist. Bohr himself was convinced of 
their realistic character. It is of course to be admitted that the 
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writings of many followers of the Copenhagen point of view 
abound in arguments which are familiar from positivism and that 
even Bohr’s own publications sometimes possess a decidedly 
positivistic flavor. However, these attempts to find a philosophical 
foundation for the physical ideas mentioned above should not 
detract from the fact that these physical ideas themselves are 
compatible with realism. The charge of positivism is not relevant, 
either, as long as a general disproof of the positivistic epistemol- 
ogy is missing. Bunge has not provided such disproof. Hence, all 
he has done is to call people names rather than refute their ideas 
—a procedure which he himself has criticized in other parts of 
the book. 'I must conclude, then, that Bunge has not succeeded 
in showing the customary interpretation of the quantum theory 
to be untenable. The last chapter deals with the Feynman graphs, 
and its “conclusion” (p. 260; I should rather say “the main 
assertion made here,” for there is again no argument) is that 
these graphs are “ideograms offering a visual aid for calculation, 
not a space time picture of phenomena” (pp. 266 f.). 


' 
P. K. FEYERABEND 
University of California 





FURTHER REMARKS ON SENSATIONS 
AND BRAIN PROCESSES 


N a discussion of my article ‘Sensations and Brain Processes’”! 

J. T. Stevenson distinguishes two sorts of properties.? M- 
properties are those properties, for example of brain processes, 
which I can allow in my physicalist scheme. P-properties are 
those properties of sensations which prevent us from defining 
“sensation” in terms of M-properties. Stevenson then points out 
that some of these P-properties will be nomological danglers, that 
is, connected to M-properties by ultimate psychophysical laws, 
and so I am not any better off in this respect than is the traditional 
dualist. My reply is that I do not admit that there are any such 
P-properties. The way in which I avoid admitting P-properties is 
indicated in my reply to objection 3 in the original article, but I 
did not make myself sufficiently clear. 

On my view sensation reports are neutral between materialism 
and dualism: they are roughly equivalent to something of the 
form ‘‘What is going on in me is like what goes on in me when. . .,” 
where the dots are replaced by a description of stimulus conditions. 
Sensation statements differ from the corresponding brain process 
statements in their great openness or topic-neutrality. The main 
reason why sensation statements cannot be translated into the 
corresponding brain process statements is similar to that for which 
“someone telephoned” cannot be translated into “the doctor 
telephoned,” even though it was the doctor who telephoned. 
Another reason, which is less important for the present argument, 
is that we have to some extent given sensation reports a special 
logic, for example in respect of incorrigibility. As Wittgenstein has 
often pointed out, the logic of part of our language can depend on 
facts about the world, and it just is the case that what a man says 
about his sensations is more patent to us than are the processes 
he reports. But a difference in logic need not imply a distinction 
in ontology, as the example of nation statements and citizen 
statements perhaps shows. Nations are nothing over and above 
citizens. Let us, however, return to the more important reason 
for the nontranslatability of sensation statements into brain 


1 Philosophical Review, LXVUII (1959), 141-156. 
2 Ibid., LXIX (1960), 505-510. 
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process statements. Sensation reports are not materialistic state- 
ments any more than in the above example “someone telephoned”’ 
is a medical statement. Nevertheless the fact that makes it true, 
that the doctor telephoned, is a medical fact. Although “‘someone 
telephoned” is not a medical statement, it is not a nonmedical 
statement. Similarly, although sensation reports are not material- 
istic statements, they are not immaterialistic; they are quite 
neutral. Stevenson will ask me how then I distinguish the class of 
sensations. I reply that they are the things, whatever they are, 
that are reported in a certain recognizable class of utterances. 
Nor is there a need for ultimate laws: which state which of our 
brain processes are sensations. We can distinguish the ones 
which are sensations as those which can in suitable circumstances 
be the specific causal conditions of those behavioral reactions 
which are sensation reports. 

I was, I fear, misleadingly epigrammatic when I said that 
sensations, as “raw feels,” are colorless in the way in which 
something is colorless. Consider the statement “Something is in 
the box.” The thing in the box certainly has features, though they 
are not indicated in the statement above. Perhaps it has the 
features of being a biscuit and of being cracked. Similarly, 
sensations do have features, namely neurophysiological ones, but 
these features, save perhaps for some topic-neutral ones like 
waxing and waning, are not immediately apprehended or 
mentioned in the sensation reports. I derive some support for 
this from the elusiveness of “raw feels,”’ our inability to describe 
sensations except by reference to stimulus conditions. 

Stevenson may still be right in saying that I cannot in the end 
avoid admitting P-properties, but he has not convinced me yet. 
I have here tried to elucidate and amplify that part of my paper 
which was designed to allow me to deny the existence of P- 


properties.* J. J. C. Smarr 
Adelaide University. 


3 See ibid., p. 508: ‘Moreover ... psychophysical law.” 

4 Ibid., p. 150. 

5 There are some additional points which I should have liked to make. 
I have omitted them because I have made them in a note in the Australasian 
Journal of Philosophy, XXXVIII (1960), 252-254, in reply to discussions of 
my views by G. Pitcher and W. D. Joske, A.7.P., XX XVIII (1960), 150-160. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. By G. E. Moore. Obituary notice by 
C. D. Broap. New York, The Macmillan Company; London, 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1959. Pp. 325. $5.25. 


This collection of papers, for which Professor Moore wrote the 
preface in hospital shortly before his death in late October, 1958, is 
certain to become a classic. In it are papers which have had a decisive 
influence on the direction of contemporary philosophy—for example, 
**A Defence of Common Sense” and ‘Proof of an External World.” 
It is a boon to have these scattered papers, ranging in date from 1923 
to 1955, in one volume. The collection also contains two hitherto 
unpublished papers, ‘‘Four Forms of Scepticism” and “Certainty,” 
which Moore gave as lectures while in the United States. About these 
he was much concerned that he had not put right what he considered 
mistakes. (See comment on “Certainty” by Casimir Lewy who, to- 
gether with Moore’s wife and his son Timothy, prepared the book for 
the press.) As time and strength failed him he asked Mrs. Moore to 
“remind Morris [Lazerowitz],’’ who had pressed for the inclusion of 
the two lectures and whom he had at one time expected to write an 
introduction, “‘to say in a preface why he thought the articles should 
be published in their original form.’’ Lazerowitz had urged on Moore 
that his mistakes were too instructive to be corrected without giving 
philosophers the opportunity to learn from them. 

Most of the papers in this volume are too well established in the 
permanent philosophical literature to require discussion in this review. 
The paper on Wittgenstein’s lectures in 1930-1933 is almost entirely 
given over to exposition, with a minimum of critical commentary. One 
finds here the care in presentation we have learned to expect from 
Moore. We can be grateful for his bringing together in a clear and 
orderly way various things which Wittgenstein said, and also for some 
of the elucidations Wittgenstein himself felt compelled to make by 
Moore’s presence at his lectures. 

The present collection shows the same unity of method characteristic 
of all of Moore’s work. First, he attempts to make clear exactly what 
a philosophical position comes to—what, for example, it means to say 
that the characteristics of a concrete thing are particular (Stout), that 
goodness is not a quality (Joseph), that existence is not a predicate 
(Kneale). He then proceeds to draw out the implications of the 
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position and to evaluate the reasons adduced for it. In “Four Forms 
of Scepticism’”’ and “‘Certainty’’ he takes up, as he so often did in 
lectures given at Cambridge, certain views of Russell’s. In the first he 
considers Russell’s skeptical views with regard to the self, the past, 
other minds, and the senses. Moore makes the significant comment 
that these views are held by philosophers who are in no doubt about 
what appears to be thrown into doubt by them. He has often called 
attention to similar curious features of philosophical views and has 
thereby prompted metaphilosophical studies of their nature, but has 
not himself engaged in such studies. His primary concern is to attack 
the arguments for views flouting common sense. 

Russell had argued as follows against our knowing that a past event 
has taken place when we feel that we are remembering it. Because in 
dreams we sometimes feel we remember an occurrence, and because 
(a) it is possible in every waking-life experience also to seem to 
remember what in fact did not happen, (b) it is possible that one’s 
own present feeling of remembering is delusive. Moore maintains that 
“‘possible”’ in the premise (a) and conclusion (b) is used in two different 
senses: (a) means merely that some experiences of feeling that one 
remembered an occurrence are not preceded by it, whereas (b) means 
that it is not known that this experience was not so preceded. And (b) 
does not follow from (a). In general, “Every » may be ” means 
“Some g’s are y,”’ and from the latter we cannot deduce that this » 
may be ¢ (that is, that this g is not known not to be w). This criticism 
seems to me to contain an error: one would probably not assert that 
every y» may be ¢ unless one believed that some g’s are in fact y%, but 
this is not a reason for saying that “every gp may be y”’ means merely 
“some g’s are yw.” 

Considerations revolving upon the meanings of “p may be true,” 
“it is possible that p,”’ “it is logically possible that p” are crucial here. 
Moore points out that if “‘it is logically possible that p’’ means merely 
that p is not self-contradictory, then it does not follow that it is not 
known that p is false. Russell had argued that from the logical 
possibility of our percepts being produced by a demon we must 
conclude that we do not know that a demon did not produce them, 
and hence that we do not know of the existence of other persons or of 
physical objects. According to Moore all that follows from the logical 
possibility that our percepts are produced by a demon is that their 
being so produced is not incompatible with what we know immediately. 
And while holding that we have immediate knowledge of ourselves 
and our memories, he grants that we do not know immediately that 
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there are other minds or that pencils exist. Knowledge of these must 
be based on analogical or inductive argument. Russell holds that 
knowledge so arrived at cannot be certain, but of this position Moore 
does not feel as certain as he does of such a fact as that a pencil is 
before him. 

In the Howison lecture entitled “Certainty” Moore cites a series of 
contingent propositions, such as “I am now standing up,” the truth of 
which he claims to know. He then canvasses various logical facts about 
them. The fact that / is contingent does not imply that it is not known 
that p is true, nor that it is possible that p is false (even though every 
contingent proposition in fact can be false). He argues as follows on 
the latter point. Let = I am standing up, q = it is possible that I am 
not standing up, 7 = I do not know that I am standing up. (1) That 
p is contingent does not entail 7, whereas (2) g does entail r. Hence (3) 
p’s contingency does not entail g. In favor of (1) it is argued that ’s 
contingency is compatible with 1’s falsity (with knowing that /). For 
(2) it is argued that “‘it is possible that ~p” (that is, ‘“‘g’’) has one 
common use such that a person who asserts it is saying that he does 
not know ~?# to be false. A person who asserts “‘it is logically possible 
that p” is held to be saying a similar thing: that he does not know p 
to be false (not merely that p is not self-contradictory). Moore intends 
“logically possible” to be understood in this sense in the argument 
used to justify the skeptical inference, from the premise that he, 
Moore, does not know he is not dreaming, that he does not know he is 
standing up. The argument is that since there have been dreams 
similar in relevant respects to some of his present sensory experiences, 
it is logically possible for all his sensory experiences to be duplicated 
in dreams. From this it is concluded that it is logically possible that all 
his present sensory experiences are mere dream images. Moore objects 
that in using this argument the skeptic tacitly implies that he knows 
dreams to have occurred, a consequence inconsistent with his explicit 
claim that he at no time knows that he is not dreaming. It seems to 
me an error to think that the skeptic is implying that he knows this. 
What Moore might have pointed out is that the skeptic’s premise 
implies a distinction between dream images and waking life perceptions, 
whereas his conclusion that we cannot, logically, know we are not 
dreaming, destroys the distinction (compare M. Lazerowitz in The 
Massachusetts Review, July, 1960). For it implies that we do not know 
what it is like to distinguish between a dream experience and a 
veridical one. That Moore felt his criticism to be inconclusive is shown 
by his admission at the end of the paper: “‘. . . I cannot see my way to 
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deny that it is logically possible that all the sensory experiences I am 
having now should be mere dream images” (p. 250). At the end of his 
attempt to deal with this admission he could do little better than 
insist that he could with as much reason argue that since he knows he 
is standing he knows he is not dreaming as the skeptic could that since 
he does not know he is not dreaming he does not know he is standing. 
It is a merit of Moore’s writing that it becomes perfectly clear where 
his own thinking, as well as that of others, is unsatisfactory. 


ALICE AMBROSE 
Smith College 


LOGICAL POSITIVISM. Edited by A. J. Aver. Glencoe, IIll., Th 
Free Press, 1959. Pp. viii, 455. $6.75. 


This useful volume is the second in a series called ‘“The Library of 
Philosophical Movements” edited by Paul Edwards. It contains 
seventeen articles by eleven authors—Russell, Schlick, Carnap, 
Hempel, Hahn, Neurath, Ayer, Stevenson, Ramsey, Ryle, and 
Waismann—and an introduction by Ayer. It is divided into the 
sections: Logical Atomism; Philosophy, Metaphysics and Meaning; 
Logic and Mathematics; Knowledge and Truth; Ethics and Sociology; 
and Analytic Philosophy. The central sections, which constitute 
the logical positivist portion of the book, are devoted to discussion of 
the main problems of the Vienna Circle and its allies: the verification 
principle, the nature of philosophy, the status of protocol sentences, 
the meaninglessness of metaphysics, the nature of mathematics, 
verification, physicalism, and the status of ethical statements. The 
book concludes with an excellent bibliography of analytic philosophy, 
compiled by Edwards and his students, which runs over sixty pages 
and is to my knowledge the most complete now in print. 

In a review of this length I cannot attempt to summarize the 
articles, many of which will already be known to the readers of this 
journal, nor shall I criticize them individually, but will confine my 
remarks to the editorial quality of the book and a few comments on 
Logical Positivism as a movement. 


“Logical Positivism,’ unlike most such labels in philosophy, is a 
term with a fairly precise meaning. A man is usually called a logical 


positivist if and only if he accepts the verification theory of meaning 
in one version or another. In view of this it is curious that under the 
title Logical Positivism the editor should have chosen to include 
several authors who do not accept the-verification theory of meaning, 
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cannot therefore be considered logical positivists, and in at least one 
case—-Waismann—write in a way profound.y hostile to the movement: 
“To say that metaphysics is nonsense is nonsense”’ (p. 380). Ayer says 
in explanation that often all analytic philosophers are called logical 
positivists, at least by their enemies. But surely this is a vulgar journal- 
istic use of the term which ought to be avoided and hardly justifies 
lumping, say, Ryle with Neurath. 

My objection to including nonpositivist works in this collection is 
not just a quibble about a title. One really needs a volume of rare 
positivist classics and the chief merit of this book is in providing six of 
these for the first time in English. Why then devote so much space to 
nonpositivist articles which are, incidentally, readily available else- 
where in recently published form ? 

Of the positivist works one must, I think, register a doubt about 
including Hempel’s well-known “Problems and Changes in the 
Empiricist Criterion of Meaning” (here under a shortened title). 
Originally published in 1950, it has already appeared in a similar 
volume edited by Linsky; later articles by the same author have 
superseded it; and, finally, in a short appendix Hempel says in effect 
that the program undertaken in it is misconceived. It thus has neither 
the historical charm of the others, nor is it hard to find elsewhere, nor 


does it even have the virtue of representing what the author now 
thinks. 


Ayer provides a lucid and elegant introduction describing the 
history of the movement and sketching some of the main points at 
issue. Although generally accurate, it contains a few mistakes. Ayer 
repeats (p. 15) the old myth that Wittgenstein’s remark in the 
Tractatus, ““He who understands me will in the end recognize that my 
propositions are senseless,’ is a characterization of the verification 
principle. But the verification principle never occurs in the Tractatus; 
what is senseless is the attempt to describe the relation of words to the 
world, a relation which cannot be described but only shown. Ayer 
also claims (p. 28) that Austin regarded “I know’ as a performative 
expression, but of course even in his early article, “Other Minds,” 
Austin is careful not to say that it is a performative, only that it 
functions in a way very like performatives. There is a slight 
misquotation of a passage from Kronecker (p. 25). 

One is struck in reading these articles by the extraordinarily 
programmatic nature of positivism. The gap between the programs— 
transforming psychological statements into physicalistic statements, 
predictions into observation statements, material object statements 
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into perceptual statements, and so forth—and the achievements is 
unusually large even for a philosophical movement. Even the descrip- 
tions of how the projects are to be carried out are very sketchy. See 
especially in this regard Neurath’s paper “Sociology and Physicalism” 
which, incidentally, is the most curious in the volume, containing as 
it does a defense of Marxism, an attack on Max Weber, a diatribe 
against “‘the ruling circles” of “‘capitalist countries” for opposing 
behaviorism because they believe it subverts the social order, a 
historical analysis of the relation of Christianity to slavery, and, in my 
view, the weakest philosophizing in the book. 

But if the positivist projects failed, their importance in the history 
of Anglo-Saxon philosophy is decisive. By focusing attention on the 
distinction between analytic and empirical propositions they did no 
less than define the nature of subsequent philosophy. For if one 
accepts that all true propositions can be classified, however rough the 
classification, as true by definition and true as a matter of empirical 
fact, then there is only one direction in which philosophy can rationally 
go. It is clearly not a scientific discipline on all empirical fours with 
the natural sciences, nor can it contain value judgments, for they are 
disqualified as knowledge claims by the dichotomy. Only conceptual 
analysis remains. The methods employed in the analysis may be 
“empirical” investigations of language, but the conclusions must be 
statable as tautologies. The legacy of the positivists is to render 
philosophy a discipline which arrives at a priori truths by empirical 
means. 

Joun R. SEARLE 
University of California, Berkeley 


THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE. By 
S. A. Grave. New York, Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 262. 
$5.60. 


Any good book which, like this one, might kindle a wider apprecia- 
tion of the philosophy of common sense is most welcome, for that 
philosophy has never received the attention it richly deserves. This is 
partly due to the very label, ““Common Sense,’’ bestowed by its 
originators, which evokes the impression that they were hostile to 
philosophy, appealing from the learned to the vulgar, and thus do 
not merit serious attention. 

This work is mainly a sympathetic exposition of Thomas Reid’s 
thought, with incidental references to such lesser representatives as 
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Beattie and Oswald. It is thorough, fair, and clear. It tends to treat 
Reid’s philosophy as a set of doctrines, whereas Reid’s greatness, like 
G. E. Moore’s, is in his method; but this is perhaps inevitable in an 
expository and critical work. 

Reid’s starting point was his attack upon “‘the ideal system,” by 
which he meant the view, entrenched in the philosophy of that day 
and still a barrier to progress, that we are never aware of anything 
but our thoughts, sensations, and ideas—in Locke’s words, that “‘the 
mind ... hath no other immediate object but its own ideas” (p. 54). 
The job then was to get from these ideas to the world whose reality 
no one doubted, a task which Hume declared forever doomed “‘by 
the slightest philosophy” (p. 130). 

It was one of Reid’s achievements to solve this problem, with a 
simplicity that belies its force and in a manner characteristic of his 
approach to all the main problems of philosophy. He asked, in effect, 
whether there are any philosophical propositions capable of casting 
doubt upon our conviction that we, for instance, see physical objects, 
which propositions are at the same time more evident than this 
conviction itself. Plainly, there are none. The premises of philosophical 
skepticism—whether with respect to the senses, memory, free will, 
personal identity, or morals—are in every case metaphysical ones 


having less credibility than the beliefs of common sense which they are 
intended to overturn. 


Grave sometimes conveys the impression that Reid and his school 
were dedicated to defending common-sense beliefs. ‘Two chapters (3 
and 4) are devoted to trying to unravel this body of beliefs, seeing just 
what the articles of the common-sense credo are, what are the criteria 
for them, on what they rest, and how they might be defended. Beattie 
did sometimes use common sense as a banner, and even Reid some- 
times spoke as though it were something to be rescued from the 
devices of philosophy. Yet Reid’s thought would deserve the relatively 
scant attention it now receives if this were his contribution. He over 
and over again insisted that what is already evident can be neither 
proved nor refuted by what is implausible. We ought instead to under- 
stand what the beliefs of common sense, of which both the learned and 
the vulgar are convinced, themselves imply. It was in his delineations 
of some of these implications, which constitute much of Grave’s text, 
that the profundity of his thought lay. 

It is our conviction of the reality of bodies, for instance, that resulted 
in Reid’s development of the theory of “natural signs,’ according to 
which sensations have the power (called “‘suggestion”’) to evoke in 
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men, constituted as they are, the conceptions of bodies and the un- 
shakable belief in them. Again, Reid’s discussion of “visible appear- 
ances” has probably never been improved upon, though it requires 
no small philosophical acumen to appreciate its brilliance. It was this 
part of his philosophy that gave rise to his “geometry of visibles,”’ 
embodying the most painstaking subtleties, but which, perhaps 
rightly, receives no attention from Grave. How little Reid was 
concerned to defend common sense, construed as those beliefs widely 
held, is found in his claim (not mentioned by Grave) that nearly all 
men, nearly all the time they are awake, see most things double— 
namely, nearly all the things in their visual field upon which their 
eyes are not focused. 

The fruitfulness of Reid’s method is nowhere better exhibited than 
in his discussion of free will, which Grave discusses with great percep- 
tiveness and understanding (ch. 6). The mistakes of most philosophers 
with respect to human freedom have resulted, Reid believed, from 
interpreting human nature after the analogy of the nature of bodies. 
Thus, voluntary bodily motions are apt to be thought of as resulting 
from internal causes or forces, such as motives, volitions, or whatnot, 
reflecting what Ryle has called the “‘wires and pulleys” conception of 
human nature. It is this which has led so many thinkers to embrace 
theories of necessity and to deny, on the basis of what is far from 
evident—namely, that men are very like inanimate things—what is in 
fact quite evident—namely, that men have a “power over the 
determinations of the will” and are as such the efficient causes of their 
own voluntary behavior. We ought, then, to begin with this unshakable 
belief that we are agents possessed of “‘active power’’ and accept its 
implications—among them, the conclusion that we are quite unlike 
inanimate things. It is perhaps Reid’s theories of the will that render 
his thought most akin to the refinements of contemporary philosophy. 

Reid’s theory of motivation, clearly expounded by Grave (pp. 213 
ff.), illustrates this. Motives are not, Reid pointed out, the efficient 
causes of bodily motions, despite their name. When a man acts from 
a motive he cannot, without doing violence to our conception of 
human nature, be thought of as just bodily reacting to internal forces 
called ‘‘motives.”” Motives are not at all like levers and springs, but 
are rather like advice or exhortation. They are not even things that 
exist, but rather things thought of. They affect conduct only in the 
sense of influencing agents to conduct themselves in certain ways, 
rather than in the sense of causing their bodies to behave in those 
ways. When one acts from a motive, just as when one acts from 
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advice, neither the motive nor the advice causes his behavior in any 
manner similar to, for example, hypnotic suggestion. Rather, the 
agent himself is the cause of his conduct, under the guidance of 
motives, advisements, or exhortations. 

Grave’s book sheds valuable light upon the common sense school, 
though it quite understandably conveys little of the genius and 
brilliance of its main subject, ‘Thomas Reid, whose thought is perhaps 
as contemporary with ours as anyone’s in his era. 


RICHARD TAYLOR 
Brown University 


THE MEANING OF HEIDEGGER: A CRITICAL STUDY OF AN 
EXISTENTIALIST PHENOMENOLOGY. By Tuomas LANGAN. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 247. $4.50. 


This might have been a very valuable book. Langan proposes to 
demonstrate—something not yet attempted in French, German, or 
English—the “‘consistency of the whole range of Heidegger’s thought.” 
Accordingly, Part I lays out Heidegger’s philosophical system. Part II 
proposes a “‘complete picture of Heidegger’s philosophy of philosophy.” 
Only Part II lives up to Langan’s claims. The synthesis in Part I 
unfortunately turns out to be a progressive distortion of Heidegger’s 
thought to make it consistent with a position Heidegger perhaps never 
held. 

Langan’s interpretation of Sein und Zeit follows closely the reading 
generally accepted in the thirties before Heidegger had published any 
other books. Like Sartre, Langan can make fairly good sense of Sein 
und Keit as a heroic nihilistic attempt to pull all meaning out of “‘the 
Nothingness of the finite freedom of Dasein”’ (p. 14). But thirty years 
of Heidegger criticism have shown that, because of their traditional 
metaphysical connotation, notions like nothingness and finitude can 
be dangerously misleading. It is no accident that Heidegger later 
gave them up. 

Langan seizes every opportunity to emphasize the Nichis, which is 
certainly prominent in early Heidegger. When Heidegger asserts that 
“in Death Dasein finds himself confronted by the Nothingness of the 
possible impossibility of his existence,” Langan concludes “‘the 
Nothingness of Dasein is the Nothingness of being. . .. Nothingness is 
ultimate in a philosophy of finitude’’ (p. 36). In emphasizing Nothing 
in Sein und Zeit and in Was Ist Metaphysik? Langan’s Procrustean bed 
seems almost custom-built, but when he asks whence comes the 
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meaning in history and answers, “the works which follow Sein und 
Ae will reinforce the answer already suggested there somewhat 
timidly: from out the Nothing, the Nichts of Dasein’s originative 
finitude,” the victim is mutilated beyond recognition. In one of these 
later works Heidegger writes: 

Das Nichts as the nothingness of beings is directly opposed to the merely 
negative. Das Nichts is never nothing; neither is it something in the sense of 
an object. It is Being itself, whose truth is given to man when . . . he no longer 
conceives (vorstellen) of what is (das Seiende) as an object [Holzwege, p. 104]. 


Furthermore, in the Humanismus Brief Heidegger claims that although 
Being is only experienced by man when he produces the illumination 
of Being, “‘this illumination is the decree (Schickung) of Being itself” 
(p. 88). Langan nowhere tries to understand this later emphasis on 
the primacy of Being. He admits in passing that “this language is new 
to us; what we have learned from our study of Sein und Zeit does not 
very well unlock the significance of these highly poetic utterances” 
(p. 107) but nonetheless concludes: 

Thrown into the world from out of the Nothing, impelled forward by a 
thirst for Being, i.e., by a Not, a Need to fill itself up, the Dasein extends 
itself by acts of rigorously finite freedom toward the Nothingness of the future, 
in this way opening a horizon of interpretation in which meaning is created 
from the Nothingness of the fundamental Need [p. 221]. 


Here Langan returns to his favorite theme, Dasein as “thirst for 
Being” or ‘‘Seinsbedurfnis.”! But is this Heidegger or Sartre? (Or 
perhaps Augustine if only the filling Dasein is seeking were available.) 
Even Sartre with his love of paradox never claims, as does Langan, 
that Being equals Nothing and at the same time that man is motivated 
by his need for it. All of Heidegger’s efforts are directed toward 
getting over metaphysics which has treated Being as an object—a 
summun ens separate from man—which could be needed or sought. Far 
from Dasein needing Being, because man is involved in its revelation, 
later Heidegger claims that Being needs Dasein. (“... Sein ist, das 
Menschenwesen brauchend, darauf angewiesen ...” [Zur Seinsfrage, 
p. 30].) Even in Vom Wesen der Wahrheit, where Heidegger does talk of 


1 This word is introduced by Langan (p. 83) as a technical term of Heideg- 
ger’s. No reference is given. I have never found this expression and it is un- 
thinkable that Heidegger would use it in this sense. For other terms page 
references are often incorrect. This is doubly unfortunate since several of the 
most surprising citations I was able to check turned out to be obscuring mis- 
translations. 
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Dasein as in need (Not), it is clear from the context that this should be 
translated “‘distress,’’ which is an ontological condition for which the 
need of Being or God would be at best a possible (and for Heidegger 
mistaken) ontic interpretation. Conceiving of Being as a super-thing 
(Setendes) apart from man which can be needed and sought is exactly 
what Heidegger means by the forgetting of Being (Sein). No wonder 
Langan is “left wondering if perhaps Sartre was not more direct” 
(p. 231). 

But why does Langan multiply his difficulties by taking as unifying 
theme a position Heidegger never held? The answer is revealed in 
Langan’s final critical chapter. Man must be thirsting for being 
because, for Heidegger, Dasein has “no existential end, in the sense of 
an end fixed beyond time” (p. 214). Heidegger’s philosophy lacks 
‘“‘a true ‘first principle,’ an ultimate stopping point” (p. 226) and 
“nowhere do we find any effort to delineate the contribution of the 
brute thing” (p. 229). Of course, to ask that Heidegger draw a sharp 
line between the brute given and our interpretation is to ask him to do 
what he claims is impossible, to step outside of our involvement in our 
language and our form of life; and to provide a first principle which 
justified the world would be for Heidegger to recommence the errors 
of metaphysics. He has argued that when we expect too much of 
Being—that is, demand an ultimate ground of the world—Being 
appears as Nothing. Thus Heidegger now sees as too metaphysical 
his early emphasis on Nothing. Langan never gets beyond this first 
stage. For him, since Heidegger rejects the demand for a first cause, 
he is a nihilist, and since God is such a first cause, Heidegger is an 
atheist. 

This resurrection of the charge of nihilism, atheism, and indifference 
is the nub of Langan’s criticism. It is substantiated by a striking avowal 
which Langan quotes from Heidegger’s Humanismus Brief, page 36: 


This philosophy distinguishes itself neither for nor against the Dasein of 
God It remains ensconced in indifference. Thus the religious question is to 
it ‘fall the same.”’ Nihilism does not achieve such an indifferentism. [The 
German says: “Such indifferentism can only end up in Nihilism.”] [p. 207] 


In context, however, these words which so well summarize Langan’s 
version of Heidegger turn out to be not Heidegger’s, but Heidegger’s 
caricature of the judgment, “overhasty and false,’’ which one is likely 
to arrive at if he approaches Heidegger ‘“‘with the usual narrow- 
mindedness.”’ In fact, in /dentitdt und Differenz, after an attack on ‘‘onto- 
theo-logic,” Heidegger concludes, ‘““The god-less thinking, which must 
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surrender the God of philosophy, the God as causa sui, is perhaps 
nearer to the godly God” (p. 71). 

In spite of these drawbacks, there are many valuable passages in 
Langan’s book. Certain “‘explications” are excellent, as is much of 
Part II, which traces with clarity and almost journalistic excitement 
Heidegger’s account of the decline and fall of Western thought. If I 
have spent my whole review discussing Langan’s errors it is because, 
particularly in a book of critical interpretation, it is the reviewer’s 
first job to note the misinterpretations. For alerted readers Langan’s 
book, lacking as it does concern with Heidegger’s groping development 
and changing terminology, provides a sweeping view which, just 
because it is systematically distorted, throws into new relief certain 
recurring themes in Heidegger’s thought. 


Husert L. Dreyrus 
Ecole Normale Supérieure, Paris 


ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY, By Ertenne Gitson. 
Garden City, Doubleday and Company, 1960. Pp. 358. $7.00. 
(Textbook edition, $5.50.) 


This book exemplifies the sound learning which we have long 


associated with the writings of M. Gilson, formerly professor at the 
Collége de France in Paris, and still Director of Studies at the Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies in Toronto. As a young man Gilson 
was a pupil of Lévy-Bruhl and of Bergson, but it was not long before 
he reacted strongly against positivism, evolutionism, and other forms 
of modern philosophy. Through an intensive study of Cartesianism, he 
turned to medieval philosophy (from which, in fact, Descartes drew a 
great deal) and he was led to see in Western scholasticism a philo- 
sophical richness which belied the view, widely held in academic 
circles, that nothing of intellectual moment had happened after the 
collapse of Greek culture until the seventeenth century. In the present 
work Gilson continues to argue for the metaphysical originality of 
Aquinas’ transformation of Aristotelianism. 

The book is offered as a working introduction, and in it are ex- 
pounded the fundamental principles of Thomism, the cardinal notions 
which governed Aquinas’ way of dealing with particular problems. 
Gilson holds that the key to a proper understanding of Thomism lies 
in “a certain metaphysical notion of being tied up with a certain 
notion of the Christian God. To describe these two notions, and to 
show them at work in a small number of capital problems, such has 
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been our main concern in writing the present book” (p. 6). The titles 
of the main sections afford an indication of the scope of the work: 
Part I, Revelation and the Christian Teacher (The teacher of Christian 
truth; Sacred doctrine); Part II, God (The existence of God; 
Approaches to the knowledge of God; The essence of God) ; Part ITI, 
Being (God and the transcendentals; Being and creation; Being and 
causality); Part IV, Man (The human soul; Man and knowledge; 
Man and will; Man and society). Appended are notes to the text, a 
bibliography, an index of proper names, and a subject index. 

Despite Gilson’s careful scholarship, however, it is doubtful if the 
work will prove itself to be so useful a primer as Maritain’s [ntroduction 
to Philosophy, first published in 1930, which is written in a more 
vigorous style and in which an effort is made to bring out the relations 
between Thomism and Western philosophical developments since the 
Renaissance. While not without an apologetic concern, Gilson writes 
as a historian; he would adopt the standpoint of Aquinas, and his 
exposition moves largely within the cadre of ideas current in the 
thirteenth century. There is nothing here concerning the bearings 
upon Thomism of evolutionary theory, of quantum mechanics, of 
psychoanalysis, and of other points which the present-day reader 
might well raise. The employment of the expression ‘Christian 
Philosophy” as a designation of Thomism (a usage going back to 
Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclical Aeterni Patris of 1879; see p. 5) may 
provide a stumbling block for many. Evidently the epithet “‘Christian” 
was first applied to a group of people in the apostolic church who 
identified Jesus of Nazareth with the Messiah of eschatological 
expectation (cf. Acts XI:26) and presumably their philosophy of life 
was almost wholly derived from the Jewish tradition. Like the writers 
of the New Testament, they seem to have known little or nothing of 
Aristotelianism, and so if Thomism furnishes the criterion of Christian 
thinking, could it not be argued that, in the interests of clarity, one 
should refrain from using the epithet of the books of the New 
‘Testament? Such a consideration is not to be lightly dismissed as mere 
facetiousness for, indirectly if not directly, it questions the validity of 
the understanding of Scripture in a scheme of thought that makes a 
fundamental distinction between “truths of reason” and “truths of 
revelation.”’ How are we to know precisely what is revealed when the 
significance of Biblical passages is not always clear? Defenders of 
Thomism may find it difficult to avoid circularity in this connec- 
tion. For if the Latin Church alone sets forth the correct meaning of 
Scripture, may we not come to the conclusion that the Church’s 
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hermeneutical competence is ultimately derived from its own Scriptural 
interpretations? The Church guarantees the presentation of correct 
exegesis, but is not the trustworthiness of the Church’s guarantee itself 
guaranteed by the ecclesiastical exegesis? Thus the communication of 
revelational truth may seem to be qualified in such a way as to destroy 
the absoluteness claimed for it, and one may be driven to hold that all 
kinds of truth are subject to human standards of rationality. However 
this may be, many readers will find it hard to accept the position that, 
since the Biblical writers were divinely inspired, “we should not apply 
to their writings the same rules of interpretation we apply to books 
that are products of the human mind alone”’ (p. 125). 

Gilson is a reliable guide for the student who is earnestly seeking to 
find his way through the complexities of Thomistic doctrine, and it is 
worth noticing that, unlike the publishers in their notice on the dust 
cover, he does not here use the much-abused word ‘‘Existentialism’”’ of 
that doctrine. Certainly Aquinas was not an Existentialist in the manner 
of Kirkegaard and his successors; for example, he would scarcely have 
approved of Kirkegaard’s opposition to objective systematization, of 
Heidegger’s rejection of the substance-accident concept, or of Sartre’s 
denial of man’s possession of a suppositum with a ready-made essence 
(see Dr. F. H. Heinemann’s remarks in Hibbert Journal, LVIII [1959- 
1960], 390 ff.). 

T. A. BurkILu 
Cornell University 


MERIT AND RESPONSIBILITY: A Study in Greek Values. By 
ArtHuR W. H. Apkins. New York, Oxford University Press, 1960. 
Pp. xv, 380. $6.75. 


This is a first-rate book. Considered simply as an essay in the 
history of ideas—a study of Greek values from Homer to Aristotle— 
it is a considerable achievement of scholarship and exposition. Dr. 
Adkins draws his evidence from a wide variety of sources: from poets, 
dramatists, historians, orators, sophists, and philosophers; but he 
organizes the material so skillfully and discusses it so lucidly that the 
reader is never confused. Points of specialist interest are relegated to 
notes, and all passages discussed in the main text are given in trans- 
lation except that a very few key value-words are simply transliterated. 

The book has, however, more than a historical or scholarly interest; 
it illustrates an important philosophical point. The author starts from 
a problem, the strikingly minor role played in Greek ethics by the 
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concepts of duty and responsibility. What he does is not merely to 
analyze the Greek moral outlook but also to explain why it was what it 
was (and so different from ours) by relating it to the whole social, 
political, and economic background. It is of course very easy to say 
that great differences in social needs and arrangements naturally 
generate differences in moral views and concepts. But it is another 
thing, and really illuminating, to show in lively detail the connection 
between a society’s situation and its moral concepts, and between 
environmental changes and developments in moral outlook. The 
reader of Adkins’ book feels what it must have been like to live in 
Greece and finds himself looking at things, including morality, through 
Greek eyes. This sort of understanding is a splendid antidote to narrow- 
ness and provincialism in moral philosophy. 

One other general remark. Philosophers will take pleasure in the 
skill and refinement with which analysis of moral concepts is conducted. 
The author is sensitive to the difference in “‘flavour’’ of near-synonyms, 
attentive to contexts, discriminating in his selection of significant 
passages, aware of unexpressed presuppositions; he is careful to avoid 
imposing distinctions familiar to us upon a vocabulary which failed to 
make them. 

The following remarks can do no more than indicate the main 
stages on the road from Homer to Aristotle. In Homer the competitive 
excellences are valued above all; achievement and not intention is 
required; the strong and effective man, the type society needs, has 
overriding claims to consideration which rule out any notion of 
appraising every individual action on the basis of its own characteristics. 
“It is useless to say ‘fiat tustitia, ruat coelum’ if one fears that the 
enforcement of strict justice will result, not in something so problem- 
atical as the descent of the heavens, but in the loss of the services or 
goodwill of a valuable citizen who might well turn the scale by his 
presence or absence at the next crisis.” That this is the Homeric 
position emerges from a study of pleas of compulsion, mistake, and 
moral error in Homer. Adkins has, incidentally, a nice discussion of 
moira, Fate, in Homer: “‘the World under the influence of moira . 
is not so much like a piece of clockwork as it is like a game of celestial 
snakes and ladders. Most moves are free; but should one alight at 
the foot of one’s own particular ladder, or at the head of own’s own 
personal snake, the next move is determined.” Already in Homer, and 
more in the changing situation of the sixth century, the claims of 
justice and the other quiet virtues are indeed put forward, but they 
weigh little against the traditional claims of the good—strong 
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and successful—man. The fifth-century situation is complex. Adkins 
discusses pollution, oracles, sophistic arguments about causality, the 
practices of the law courts. It is true that in the city-state rather 
different things are required from the good man than were required 
in Homeric society. The good man is now the good citizen, and justice 
and self-control may be expected of him. Still they are only expected 
in so far as they contribute to the preservation and prosperity of the 
city, and the quieter virtues alone give a man no claim to consideration 
comparable to that of some public figure who has performed signal 
services to the state whether in the assembly or at war. In the courts, 
as extant speeches show, a man can perfectly well bring forward his 
past public service as a ground for being acquitted of a charge. 

The last hundred pages of the book are devoted to Plato and 
Aristotle (and could, if necessary, be read on their own). Their 
problem is to show that eudaimonia, “‘a completely satisfactory life 
with no regrets,”’ requires justice (and the other quiet virtues) as a 
part or as a means. Adkins analyzes some of the verbalistic arguments 
of Plato’s early dialogues and then scrutinizes the ideal states of the 
Republic and Laws; he brings out the inadequacy of Plato’s treatment 
of justice in the Republic and the deficiencies—from the point of view 
of moral responsibility—of the Laws. Aristotle of course has congenial 


discussions of responsibility; but his general system of ethics, with its 
emphasis on the value of an activity (philosophical meditation) open 
to only a few, is still very much in the old Greek tradition and far 
from giving first place to quiet moral virtue. These chapters on Plato 
and Aristotle are very good and should not be missed. 

It remains to say that this book contains a select bibliography, an 
Index Locorum, and a full and useful General Index. 


J. L. Ackritt 
Brasenose College, Oxford 


PARMENIDES, MELISSUS, GORGIAS: A REINTERPRETATION 
OF ELEATIC PHILOSOPHY. By J. H. M. M. Loenen. Assen, 
Roiyal Van Gorcum, Ltd., 1960. Pp. 207. Hfl16.50 (cloth) ; Hfl14.50 
(paper). 

Interpretations of Parmenides usually stand or fall depending upon 
the meaning assigned to the key term €o7. The present book is an 
exception only in the sense that much of Loenen’s argument is an 
attempt to find a new approach in terms of which the meaning of 
€o7t follows as a special case of a more general doctrine. This latter 
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is difficult to determine because, argues Loenen, Parmenides’ disciples 
were not themselves clear about the master’s use of <fvat (to be, to 
exist) and its various forms. Loenen’s reconstruction of Parmenides’ 
doctrine is a search for the essential properties of the ‘‘something that 
is’’ which is offered as the original meaning of €or (p. 14). Two 
properties, immutability and eternity, are first located (p. 15). Then, 
guided by the meaning of these properties and what they entail, as 
well as by the logical structure of the fragments, three further properties 
are deduced (pp. 63-74). Departing from traditional interpretations, 
it is claimed that Parmenides was primarily an epistemologist (pp. 46, 
101). For, in order to describe the nature of whatever is included in 
the class of “something that is,” Parmenides, by presupposing the 
‘‘relative reality’’ of the phenomenal world (p. 115), was left free to 
analyze the meaning of eivat without becoming involved in cosmo- 
logical or psychological questions. 

Loenen claims that the second and third parts of this book, devoted 
to Melissus and Gorgias respectively, confirm the validity of his 
interpretation. Melissus adopted his master’s teaching but in so doing 
made some modifications which Gorgias was later to attack. 
Parmenides’ conclusion, (namely, “there is”) “something that is” is 
taken as a starting point by Melissus who argued that, because 
Parmenides made this claim, there must be in fact something that fits 
that description (p. 141). It was obvious to Gorgias that this inference 
was open to question. But because our evidence is so meagre—we 
have only Gorgias’ bare conclusion—his method must be reconstructed. 
This, Loenen claims, was chiefly an examination of the properties of 
the Parmenidean “something that is” taken over by Melissus. Gorgias 
argued, apparently, that some of these properties were physically, if 
not logically, incompatible with others. For example, dzeupov (in- 
definiteness), according to Gorgias, is primarily a quantitative term 
and hence incompatible with the property ovvexyés (unity) (p. 175). 

The merit of this interpretation, especially of Gorgias, is considerable, 
for it places his well-known arguments about Nothing(ness) (fr. B3 
D-K) in a new light. If Loenen is correct, Gorgias was not what the 
eristic tradition has made him, but a critic of Eleaticism. It is interest- 
ing that this would supply Plato a model for the reductio of Eleaticism 
independent of Zeno’s exhibition in the Parmenides. 

Because of the wide variety of evidence employed in Loenen’s 
scholarly method, questions inevitably will arise on certain points. 
Thus, the too-simple emendation of 7. (something) for re (and) 
in Parmenides (fr. B2 vs. 3 D-K) appears to be the basis of Loenen’s 
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entire interpretation (p. 12). It would have been wiser to proceed in 
_ the opposite direction and offer an interpretation that would warrant 
the emendation. A second philological point—that each of the various 
forms of efva: has its own specialized and precise meaning (pp. 24, 
43 ff.)—is difficult to accept. Not only does this run counter to the 
historical development of Greek syntax, but it is also strangely at odds 
with one of Loenen’s own theses. For he maintains, and I think this 
rather more likely, that elva: for Parmenides is an imprecise term 
whose various strands—logical, ontological, epistemological, and so 
forth—had not yet been singled out (p. 45). Another of Loenen’s 
claims concerns Parmenides’ role as a methodologist (pp. 42, 52). 
While I think that there is some justification for this—for example, 
the Proem (fr. B1 D-K) may be considered partially programmatic in 
nature—it is going too far to say that dvoydlew (to name) forms the 
complement to voeiv (to think) and that the former term ‘“‘primarily 
denotes genera and species of concrete things” (p. 44). This is to read 
into Parmenides a logical or taxonomical distinction not available, 
at the very earliest, until Plato’s establishment of the role of 
dichotomous division in the dialectical method. 

Despite these queries, this book remains a valuable addition to the 
literature on Presocratic philosophy. I emphasize this because Loenen 
assumes, against many distinguished scholars, that Parmenides was 
primarily a philosopher. Of even greater importance is the methodo- 
logical consequence of this assumption: it requires a knowledge of 
philosophic method to grapple with philosophic problems. And this, 
I believe, is exemplified in Loenen’s approach. 


JERRY STANNARD 
The Johns Hopkins University 


ETUDES PLATONICIENNES. By Pierre-Maxmme ScHUHL. 
Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine. Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1960. Pp. 174. 12 N.F. 


This is a series of occasional essays on themes variously related to 
Platonism. There are three main parts. The first, ‘““Prolégoménes a la 
Lecture de Platon,’’ begins with a homily to students newly come up 
to the university, advising them not to become dilettantes; another 
essay recommends the study of antiquity as a good thing; a third 
instructs students, with liberal citations from the classics, in how to 
read a book. The two remaining essays in this section are of value. 
““Vingt années d’études platoniciennes (1938-1958)”’ is a useful survey 
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of recent continental scholarship, though it lacks perspective on the 
literature in English. ““Transmission, établissement, édition des textes 
philosophiques” is a popular essay on textual history and criticism, 
with special reference to Plato and the Presocratics, and the general 
reader may find it informative. 

The second part of the book, “Questions Platoniciennes,” contains 
ten essays. ““‘Remarques sur Platon et la technologie,” “‘Platon et la 
musique de son temps,” “‘Platon et les musées,”” and ‘“‘Architecture et 
proportions” deal with various aspects of Platonism and the arts. 
““Remarques sur la technique de la répétition dans le Phédon’’ argues 
that Plato’s prose was influenced by the rhetoricians; the thesis is 
hardly original, but Schuhl’s argument, based on a dialogue of the 
middle period, is welcome. “Une école des sciences politiques’? and 
“Un manifeste de Platon’”’ deal briefly with Plato’s politics. Three 
remaining articles touch on metaphysics and epistemology; following 
Robin, Schuhl’s general line of interpretation is Neoplatonic. ‘‘Desmos”’ 
argues a connection in Plato between unity and goodness. “Physique 
et lumiéres”’ offers Timaeus 80c as a specimen of a parallel connection 
between unity and intelligibility; this theme is repeated in “Un 
cauchemar de Platon?” which attempts to find implicit in Laws X, 
goge-go4a “un malin génie.”” Schuhl’s views are often suggestive but 
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sometimes seem fanciful; they are much too briefly put. The third 
part, “Platonisme et Socratisme aprés Platon,” is devoted to the 
history of ideas. ““Théorie et practique dans la pensée de l’ancienne 
Académie,” “Sur un témoignage de Cléarque (a propos des rapports 
entre savants grecs et juifs),”’ ““Gaines honorables et gaines sordides 
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selon Cicéron,” and ‘‘Note sur le discontinu temporel dans la philo- 
sophie grecque” trace the history of certain Platonic motives in 
antiquity. “Y a-t-il une source Aristotélicienne du Cogito?” finds an 
analogy between the argument for the Cogito and Physics VIII, 254a 
22 ff. ““Montaigne et Socrate,”’ one of the few full-length studies in the 
book, is an essay on the Socratic roots of Montaigne’s rationalism. 
“Le médecin de soi-méme: de Socrate a la reine Christine” traces 
certain themes in the Pensées of Christina of Sweden, through Descartes 
and Montaigne, to Tiberius, and ultimately to Socrates. ‘“‘Malebranche 
et Quesnay” compares the geometrically ordered world of the 
Cartesians to the geometrically ordered society of the Physiocrats. 
All of the essays in this volume have been published before, mainly 
as brief notes and book reviews in Revue philosophique and Revue des 
études grecques. Others appeared in Annales de I’ Université de Paris and 
L’ Encyclopédie frangaise, and as contributions to various commemorative 
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volumes. Professor Schuhl is an editor of the series in which his book 
appears. 

R. E. ALLEN 
University of Minnesota 


ARISTOTLE. By JoHn HERMAN RANDALL, Jr. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 309. $5.00. 


I have no hesitation in saying that Professor Randall’s new book is 
the most important work on Aristotle published since the publication 
of Jaeger’s work in 1923. Randall’s work is occupied primarily with 
Aristotle’s logic, his psychology, his metaphysics, and his physical 
treatises, but he has interesting, though too short, chapters on 
Aristotle’s works on biology (24 pp.), on ethics and politics (29 pp.), 
and on rhetoric and poetry (22 pages). He supports his interpretation 
by full extracts (in English) from the various treatises, and has shown 
with great skill how one work dovetails into another and the same 
general views underlie the treatment of many different problems. The 
other characteristic which has strongly impressed me is Randall’s 
familiarity with the history of medieval and modern thought about 
many of the problems dealt with by Aristotle; and here he introduces 
many very apposite references, not only to later philosophers but also 
to later scientists, and shows Aristotle as adumbrating thoughts that 
have proved fruitful in later ages. 

He is, to my mind, rather given to over-confident statements about 
other philosophers; for example, on pages 2-3, where he describes 
Aristotle as ‘‘the first of the great ‘Knowers’ in the Western tradition” 
and admits to this small band only Spinoza and Hegel, with the 
doubtful addition of St. Thomas Aquinas—what about poor Plato, 
poor Descartes, or poor Kant? 

There is one matter on which I would beg Randall to have second 
thoughts. On pages 256-259 he treats as an open question the old 
puzzle as to the correct order of the books of the Politics. This question 
is, to my mind, answered by the final words of the Nicomachean Ethics 
where Aristotle, as a sort of introduction to the Politics, adopts an 
order of treatment which agrees exactly with the order that we actually 
find in the Politics and puts out of court that which places books 4-6 
after book 8 (see my edition of the Politics, pp. viii-ix). 

On page 94 Randall touches briefly on the problem of the voids 
mountixos, the active reason, in De anima 3.5 (Aristotle does not 
actually use the phrase, but clearly implies it). Randall rejects the 
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view that this is “the immortal part of the human soul,” but Aristotle 
clearly says that, not vois as a whole, but one form or element of vois, 
is ‘‘alone deathless and eternal’’ (403a 23), and these words cannot be 
brushed away. They must be taken seriously, and I believe, and hope 
one day to show, that they can be understood. 

Finally, I venture to suggest to Randall that he might in future 
editions dispense with the unnecessary and ugly word “‘nousing.” But 
that is only a spot in the sun of his work. 


Sr W. D. Ross 
Oxford University 


THE ETHICAL IDEALISM OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. By 
Wiiu1aM Rossins. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1959. 


Pp. xi, 259. $3.75. 


By Matthew Arnold’s ethical idealism, Professor Robbins means 
Arnold’s tendency to equate God with the moral law, to interpret 
God in terms of the moral demands of men, and in this way to replace 
the traditional metaphysical basis of religion with an ethical one 
which has been empirically derived. It is not the moral law alone 
which constitutes the recoverable center of religion, but rather, in 
Arnold’s famous phrase, “‘morality touched with emotion.” This 
feeling is complex, its action obscure. If often involves a sense of 
exuberance, well-being, and power; it certainly includes the glory 
that comes with the knowledge of one’s righteousness; it possesses a 
quality of certainty and conviction which serves to verify the authority 
and truth of its cause. The approval which Arnold expects experience 
to give to his version of the moral law is not forthcoming in some 
persons; other moral principles may provoke enthusiasms equally 
strong. But Arnold counts on only a discerning few to receive the moral 
revelation—only those, indeed, who possess the faculty of “imaginative 
reason,” although he is not very clear as to what this faculty is, where 
it dwells, or how it works. Moreover, one can put Arnold’s Christianity 
to the test by trying it against other systems. As Robbins puts it: 


Try a course in Greely, Franklin, Bentham, and Spencer, and a course in 
the Bible. See for yourselves which makes more for righteousness, for that 
sense of happiness based on firm conviction, and expressive of harmony with 
what the experience of man has shown to be an eternal moral law [p. 40]. 


Robbins describes this test as pragmatic, a kind name for a suggestion 
as Mad Hatterish as this one; for moral systems are not at all like 
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automobiles which you are invited by their eager manufacturers to 
take for a trial spin. They require an important commitment of spirit. 
Their consequences are lasting, and they cannot be easily put on or 
taken off except by those whose pastime is to weary their friends with 
the rhetoric and drama of their spiritual life. A lack of conviction, 
indeed an incapacity for any form of commitment, is precisely the 
mark of these religious, moral, and political triflers, of which there are 
sO many at present. 

As Robbins points out, Arnold employs his ‘‘touchstone” method to 

determine true religious quality as confidently as he uses it to determine 
true poetic quality. Religious feeling is a matter of correct response to 
great (largely recorded) “moments,” and the difference between the 
thin and immature thing morality must always be, and a generous, 
ripe-bodied religion is fundamentally a difference in the style in which 
the two are recorded. For instance, in Literature and Dogma, Arnold 
writes: 
“Hold off from sensuality,” says Cicero; “for, if you have given yourself up 
to it, you will find yourself unable to think of anything else.’ That is morality. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart,” says Jesus Christ, “for they shall see God.” 
That is religion. ‘‘We all want to live honestly, but cannot,” says the Greek 
maxim-maker. That is morality. ‘CO wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death!” says St Paul. That is religion... . 
“Live as you were meant to live!”’ is morality. ‘Lay hold on eternal life!” 
is religion. 


The fervent quality of the emotion serves to verify the thought it 
“touches,” for the thought cannot, by appealing to reason, find any 
guarantee. In an age in which the metaphysical and theological 
foundations of value, so painfully and patiently built, have been 
called in question, Arnold seems to be advising men to believe nothing 
that does not sound well, and to believe most what sounds best. There 
are at least two other notions immediately involved: (1) that it is 
impossible for inspiration to work successfully upon false material, and 
(2) that moving religious writing is always the product of moving 
religious experience and never merely the result of rhetorical skill and 
painstaking calculation. 

Arnold’s test for moral systems may seem somewhat similar to Mill’s 
feckless suggestion for comparing the qualities of pleasure; the appeal 
to a discerning emotional faculty may remind one sadly of the class 
snobbery inherent in some versions of moral sense. His insistence upon 
the function of what amounts to revelation in the completeness of 
moral conviction which Biblical texts produce may sound unwhole- 
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somely Protestant; his skepticism of metaphysics as well as his emphasis 
on style—its emotional content, its tendency to produce assent—may 
appear crudely positivistic. At the same time his concern to edify and 
instruct, his demand that scholars exercise tact in their Biblical 
criticism and replace or at least augment their historical methods 
with literary ones, his hope that a cultured and discerning few might 
save the Bible for the masses—all these may strike their own reminiscent 
notes, and many other similarities may come immediately to mind as 
they do to Robbins, though they are not as invariably disagreeable to 
him as they are to me. But this pursuit of source and influence, parallel 
and anticipation, although directed by Robbins with responsible care 
and discernment, because it occupies itself, as it must, with fragments 
and subordinate parts, creates the illusion of Arnold as a pivotal 
philosophical mind—brave, far-ranging, original—while the author’s 
examination, already somewhat repetitious because it deals with 
details often minute, is too frequently summarized, abstracted, and 
reassembled, so that the book sometimes seems as if it had been 
pumped to its present size by scrupulosity, giving an impression of 
mass that is also misleading. Yet, despite Robbins’ sympathetic 
account, and perhaps because of its fairness and lucidity, Arnold 
remains the best example before Eliot of the jump and startle of the 
literary mind when it is confronted with religious and philosophical 
issues which touch it deeply. 
Wixu1aM H. Gass 

Purdue University 


REASON AND THE NATURE OF THINGS. The Paul Carus 
Lectures, Ninth Series. By Jacop LoEwEenBeErs. La Saile, Ill., Open 
Court Co., 1959. Pp. xvi, 382. $4.50. 


This book is a sustained meditation on the business of philosophy. 
Many philosophers have wondered of late whether they had any 
business at all; they have been shaken by such pronouncements as 
Russell’s that knowledge is science and what is not science is not 
knowledge. Professor Loewenberg seeks to remove their doubts by a 
fully considered answer. 

Philosophy does have a function of its own, he holds, and this 
function is best understood in contrast with that of science. The 
business of natural science is easy enough to understand. It marks off 
a certain area of nature—as astronomy does the realm of heavenly 
bodies or biology the realm of organisms—and describes the structures 
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and laws it finds there. If the sciences finished their work, would there 
be anything left for philosophy to do? Yes, Loewenberg answers; two 
things would still remain to be done, and both of them important. 

First, there would be what he calls “reflexive” inquiry. For besides 
the fields that are parceled out to the various sciences, there is another 
field, that of scientific inquiry itself. “Study of analysis by analysis, 
inquiry into the nature of inquiry, reason’s critique of reason’’—these 
are not subjects for any science, nor can any of them be called trivial; 
they are the proper subjects for “‘critical epistemology,” which is a 
part of philosophy and for Loewenberg apparently the most interesting 
part. Perception, induction, probable and necessary inference, 
universals, self-evidence, hypotheses, are all used by the scientist daily 
without examining the conditions for their right use. These conditions 
must be looked into by someone, and by whom if not the philosopher ? 

Does this mean that the philosopher’s eye must be always turned 
inward upon the ways of knowing? Fortunately not; there is a second 
field reserved for him. It is true that in the map of the world there is 
no “‘God’s little acre’? that can be marked off as the philosopher’s 
own, for the enterprising squatters of science have staked out all the 
land there is. But then each scientist is confined to digging in his own 
plot. He generalizes because he is looking for laws, but does not 
extend his generalizations beyond the fences of his own field. Philosophy 
does just that. In its nonreflexive function, it is science carried upward 
to a larger view by its own spirit of generalization. It is “synopsis 
with a wider amplitude of sweep.” If physics is mechanistic and 
biology holistic, if physiology is materialistic and psychology insists on 
the irreducibly mental, it is the business of philosophy to fit these 
pieces together into as consistent a map as it can. 

But what if the pieces can be put together in more than one way? 
There is such a thing as a physicalistic philosophy of science which 
claims that it can deal with everything in its own terms; there are a 
phenomenalist theory, and a Kantian theory, and a Hegelian theory, 
and a Spencerian theory. Here philosophy seems to break down in a. 
way that science never does. There is no such thing as a Russian or a 
phenomenalist geology; there is only geology. But philosophies, even 
philosophies of science, multiply like blackberries. Has philosophy as 
such nothing to say? 

Loewenberg’s answer is carefully qualified. On one point indeed he 
is simple and emphatic. He insists that whatever theory is offered 
must be a rational theory, in the sense of being consistent with itself. 
The first two chapters of the book are devoted to showing that the 
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faith in reason, at least in this degree, must be a common faith. In 
illustration he takes two striking examples and works them out. 
Descartes attempted a radical doubt of reason but found that “there 
must be acceptance of the principle of contradiction if the existence 
of a thinking agent may be cogently inferred from the exercise of 
doubt.” Berkeley attempted a thoroughgoing empiricism but found 
that ‘from the esse est percipi nothing can be made to follow . . . unless 
reason be accorded the autonomy requisite for making inferences.” 
To be sure, there is no way of demonstrating that the world does 
answer to our demand for consistency, and this is no doubt why 
Loewenberg speaks of the acceptance of reason as a “‘faith.”’ But this 
faith is so little arbitrary that its opposite is unthinkable. 

Granting, however, that a philosophy of science must be consistent, 
why are there so many philosophies while there is only one chemistry 
or geology ? The answer, says Loewenberg, is that the scientist’s choice 
of data is compulsory, while the philosopher’s choice is free. You may 
choose to be a geologist or not, but if you do choose to be one, there 
is no doubt about your data; they are the facts about the crust of the 
earth, and by these facts all your theories must be checked. But 
suppose you are a philosopher in search of the nature of truth. You 
may fix your eye on many different things, all described with equal 
right as true. If you start with belief as that which is true, you will end 
up, Loewenberg thinks, as an instrumentalist; if you start with 
mathematical propositions, you may end up with a semantic theory; 
if you start with propositions about fact, you will probably end up 
with truth as a combination of correspondence and coherence. Each 
of these theories may well be right as applied to the data with which 
it started. All of them are wrong if taken to explain truth generally. 

Loewenberg accordingly describes himself as a pluralist in philos- 
ophy. The term is hardly a happy one. It suggests a deeper disunity 
in knowledge that he actually accepts. If, when an instrumentalist 
called an assertion true and a semanticist called it false, one held that 
there was no possible way of settling the issue, that really would be 
pluralism. But if one can settle the issue by distinguishing senses and 
saying that the statement is true in one sense and not in another, 
pluralism is too strong a term. Loewenberg would not say that the 
physicalist and the phenomenalist view are both true, for they contra- 
dict each other. If he means that they are true in different senses, or 
that each has caught part of the truth, or that they are true of different 
aspects of experience, that is hardly pluralism. If it is, we are all 
pluralists together. 
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In any book by Loewenberg, readers will expect to find both 
insight and learning, and they will find them here again. That makes 
it a greater pity that his thought should be so hard to get at. It is 
wound round with the thick wrappings of a difficult style. Loewenberg 
seems to think habitually in high-level abstractions and to express 
himself naturally in technical words and elaborate sentences. ‘‘Who 
has not heard,” he exclaims, “‘of the distinction between a conceptus 
essendi and a terminus cognoscendi?” I can think of several people who 
have not. There are some writers whose muffling of their meaning in 
excessive generality does not matter; one feels that one can give up in 
Chapter II and not miss much. One could not do that with Loewen- 
berg without missing a great deal. He has offered an account of 
philosophy that is timely, carefully considered, and weighty—that is, 
if one has understood it. But it is hard to be sure that one has. 


BRAND BLANSHARD 


Yale University 


THE CONSTITUTION OF LIBERTY. By Friepricu A. Hayek. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. x, 570. $7.50. 


The purpose of this book is to fill a void which exists because there 


is at present “‘no work that gives a full account of the whole philosophy 
on which a consistent liberal view can rest—no work to which a 


person wishing to comprehend its ideals may turn” (p. 3). The book 
‘is not chiefly concerned with the problems of any particular country 
or of a particular moment of time, but, at least in its earlier parts, 
with principles which claim universal validity” (p. 4). 

Having thus chosen a large canvas, Hayek sketches in the first part 
of his book the liberal philosophy he has promised. In the second part 
he blocks off and examines the “‘institutions that Western man has 
developed to secure individual liberty.” In part three he paints in 
more detail, applying the theory he has developed “to some of 
today’s critical economic and social issues.”” The task projected is, 
therefore, a heroic one. In its performance there is encouraging 
evidence that Peter Laslett’s funeral sermon for political philosophy 
(Philosophy, Politics, and Society, New York, 1956) is premature. 

The leading principle of Hayek’s liberal philosophy is that individuals 
must be as free as possible from coercion. Coercion occurs “‘when one 
man’s actions are made to serve another man’s will, not for his own 
but for the other’s purpose”’ (p. 133). It implies “that I. . . choose but 
that my mind is made someone else’s tool, because the alternatives 
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before me have been so manipulated that the conduct that the coercer 
wants me to choose becomes for me the least painful one” (p. 133). 
The paradigm of coercion is enslavement of one man by another. 
Coercion cannot be completely avoided. For one thing, the threat of 
coercion is necessary to prevent some human beings from coercing 
others, and the threat must sometimes be carried out. But there is an 
important difference between the government which takes non- 
coercion of the individual as a guiding principle and the government 
which is ever ready to coerce for the “‘general welfare.” 

The chief support of individual freedom is a hierarchical system of 
abstract general rules. Under such a system, the individual “knows of 
man-made cause-and-effect relations which he can make use of for 
whatever purpose he wishes”’ (p. 153); but where laws are nonabstract 
and particular they become instruments for the use of the government, 
not the governed. The rule of men is substituted for the rule of law. 
The system must be hierarchical because there must not only be rules 
but rules governing the promulgation of rules. Thus Hayek is led to 
favor constitutional government, and moves toward (but not to) a theory 
of natural law. The limits which are placed by this hierarchy of rules on 
the pursuit of the “general welfare” should not be regarded by the 
consistent utilitarian as fetters. For it is for the general welfare that the 
general welfare should not be a consideration in many of the decisions 
of community life. The general welfare requires that conduct be 
determinate where utilitarian reason can find no ground for this or 
that determination. The system of rules is grounded in utility, but 
utility gives equai support to any system which will maintain order. 

The reasoning here is Humean and leads to support of the going 
system, whatever it may be. We find Hayek quoting with approval 
Chief Justice Hale, who said, “It is not necessary that the reasons of 
the institution should be evident unto us. It is sufficient that they are 
instituted laws that give a certainty to us, and it is reasonable to 
observe them though the particular reason of the institution appear 
not” (p. 58). At this point Hayek’s defense of individual liberty has 
led him between the devil of reaction and the shoreless blue sea of 
promotion of the general welfare. Anyone familiar with Hayek’s earlier 
work should know that he is not going to swim in the sea. Whether he 
can elude the devil those must judge who read the postscript, ““‘Why I 
Am Not a Conservative.” 

EpmunpD L. Pincorrs 
University of Houston 
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SOME DILEMMAS OF NATURALISM. By Wiii1aM Ray DENNEs. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. 151. $4.00. 


This book is the script of Professor Dennes’ Woodbridge Lectures 
delivered at Columbia in 1958. It is the record of an even-tempered, 
good-humored, philosophical ramble. The “‘Naturalism”’ of the title 
may possibly be defined as construing “the cognitive meaning of 
explanatory beliefs . . . in such a way that we may become progressively 
clearer about what empirical evidence would confirm them or would 
rule them out”’ and believing that “‘we are seriously justified in holding 
only those which are thus confirmed” (p. 7). The “Dilemmas” are 
“‘predicaments in which what appear to be justified opinions, or 
justified ways of analyzing or interpreting beliefs and evaluations, 
seem nevertheless to require us to accept sets of beliefs that are either 
irreconcilable with one another or otherwise unsatisfactory” (p. 10). 
The general theme of the book is explanation. Dennes finds a gap 
between that which is to be explained and the terms in which it is to 
be explained. As he sees it, we cannot explain anything without 
surreptitiously assuming the applicability of the terms in which the 
explanation is made. For Dennes, we do not bridge the gap; we fall 
into it. 

In five chapters, Dennes considers the following dilemmas. (1) 
Analysis or Metaphysics: “if we say that synthetic declarative state- 
ments mean those states of affairs ... the occurrence of which as 
asserted would make the statements true, are we really doing philo- 
sophical interpretation or are we insinuating a restrictive ... meta- 
physics?” (p. 7). (2) Meaning: “‘is it at all satisfactory to talk about 
locutions as having cognitive meaning if we have not formulated a 
criterion of sentence-meaningfulness ?” (p. 49). (3) The Empirical and 
the Logical: ““what do we mean when we call some sentences ‘analytic’ 
and when we call others ‘synthetic’ ?”’ (p. 64). And can we state this 
distinction without assuming it in our very statement of it? (4) The 
Naturalistic Fallacy: “does their characteristic effort presuppose that 
the moral philosopher[s] . . . must know, in advance of analysis, what 
goodness really is?” (p. 84). (5) Reason and Moral Imperatives: 
“will theoretical conclusions [by the descriptive psychological and 
social sciences] as to the truth or probability of statements about the 
consequences of one choice or another ... constitute a cognitive 
determination of what would be right to do, and what would be 
wrong?” (p. 119). 

The interest of the book lies largely in the questions Dennes raises 
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and not in the answers. He apparently believes that a public lecture is 
more stimulating when questions are being raised than when they are 
being answered. What is more, his efforts in philosophical analysis are 
seldom very subtle. One would like to read what Dennes might say 
about certain questions that cut across all the topics he considers: 
Could we teach someone a game that has no rules? Does one have to 
make a rule before one can follow it? Finally, whatever good ideas 
Dennes has, their worst enemy is his spongy expository style. 


ELMER SPRAGUE 
Brooklyn College 
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It is the author’s hope that all who agree with the idealists concerning the 
importance of systematized knowledge but who are repelled from idealism 
by the theory of degrees of truth and reality will find in systematic pluralism 
the way of preserving the former and getting rid of the latter. 
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